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Professor of History in the University of Bristol. 


Amonc the many fundamental beliefs, dogmas of the nine- 
teenth century, which are challenged to-day—such as the 
inevitableness of democracy—there is one, hitherto the least 
challenged of all: the bankruptcy of paganism. Nobody in 
the nineteenth century, indeed nobody in the last 500 years, 
thought that paganism had any future before it. There 
might be a few praisers of the ‘“* pagan virtues,”’ like Nietsche ; 
but such writers were not regarded as likely to displace 
Christianity by paganism although they might rehabilitate 
in the modern mind certain aspects of pagan character. 

In spite, then, of an occasional nostalgia for Viking ruth- 
lessness on the part of the writers of “‘ decadence,’ nothing 
occurred for centuries to shake the faith of civilised mankind 
in the coming, ultimate, though long-delayed triumph of 
im Christianity. Every civilised person grew up in the belief 

that paganism was just the primitive religious belief of 
barbarous tribes, which vanished before the development of 
knowledge exactly as darkness gives way before beams of 
the sun. The beautiful opening passage of Pater’s Marius 
the Epicurean expresses with unconscious conviction this 
common view of paganism as a quaint survival of antiquity 
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which lingered in out-of-the-way places into the second 
century of the Christian era and then for ever died out : 


** As, in the triumph of Christianity, the old religion 
lingered latest in the country, and died out at last as 
but paganism—the religion of the villagers—before the 
advance of the Christian Church; so, in an earlier 
century, it was in places remote from town-life that the 
older and purer forms of paganism itself had survived 
the longest.” 


These “ older forms of paganism,” pure or not, soon dis- 
appeared completely from Europe ; paganism went on only 
in the undiscovered portions of the globe; almost auto- 
matically, in modern times, it vanished as each region was 
discovered, opened up, and settled. Missionary effort pene- 
trated the last fastnesses of paganism in the remote corners 
of the earth. 

To-day, however, in the most scientific age of the world’s 
history, when the earth is yielding up all her secrets, and the 
cold clear light of science pierces into every human heart, 
there is not only a revival of a heathenish view of life (for 
that indeed was always conceivable even in the case of many 
cultured individuals), but also a cult of pagan rites in at any 
rate one great European country. 

The Christian religion on the whole steadily strengthened 
its position down to the end of the seventeenth century. In 
the next hundred years its position was undermined by forces 
of infidelity, represented chiefly by Voltaire. Most of the 
eighteenth century intellectuals on the Continent, and many 
in the nineteenth century, were “ Voltairean.” Voltaire was 
sceptical and free-thinking rather than hostile; but Gibbon 
was frankly antagonistic. In his Memoirs, Gibbon, relating 
his researches when composing the first volume of The 
Decline and Fall, wrote : “‘ As I believed, and as I still believe, 
that the propagation of the Gospel and the triumph of the 
church, are inseparably connected with the decline of the 
Roman monarchy, I weighed the causes and effects of the 
revolution, and contrasted the narratives and apologies of 
the Christians themselves, with the glances of candour or 
enmity which the Pagans have cast on the rising sects.”’ In 
The Decline and Fall he says, referring to the early Christian 
Church and the Roman Empire: “The clergy successfully 
preached the doctrines of patience and pusillanimity ; the 
active virtues of society were discouraged; and the last 
remains of military spirit were buried in the cloister.”’ Besides 
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the fall of the Western Roman Empire, the failure of the 
Crusades and the conquest of Constantinople and of South- 
Eastern Europe by the Mohammedan Turks seemed to 
justify Gibbon’s criticism of Christianity as an unmanly 
creed. After the infidelity of the eighteenth century there 
came a revival of faith during the first half of the nineteenth 
century in Ultramontanism and the Oxford Movement ; but 
the advance of science in the later nineteenth century caused 
the rise or increase of agnosticism. The advent of the motor- 
car and its widespread popularity, in the twentieth century, 
have brought about the destruction of the old Sunday, silent 
and without amusement. 

All this has been recognised without causing the Christian 
communities any particular alarm. Periods or waves of 
indifference, scepticism, infidelity and anti-clericalism are to 
be expected, with the balance redressed from time to time by 
religious revivals. It is all part of the perennial curve or 
oscillation of religious life. The present attack is something 
much more serious than this. 

For one thing, there is going on now, in certain countries, 
a glorifying of war, not as a means for the achievement of 
some aim, but as an end in itself; as a high, perhaps the 
highest, activity of the State and people. As Mr. J. A. 
Hobson expresses it in the April number of this review : 
“The conception of virtue is stripped of its appropriate 
moral clothing and restored to its primitive significance, the 
fighting power of man.” The celebrated article on Fascism 
in the Enciclopedia Italiana states : 


“‘ Fascism, the more it considers and observes the 
future and the development of humanity, quite apart 
from political considerations of the moment, believes 
neither in the possibility nor the utility of perpetual 
peace. It thus repudiates the doctrine of Pacificism— 
born of the renunciation of the struggle and an act of 
cowardice in the face of sacrifice. War alone brings up 
to its highest tension all human energy and puts the 
stamp of nobility upon the peoples who have the courage 
to face it. All other trials are substitutes which never 
really put men into the position where they have to 
make the great decision—the alternative of life and 
death. Thus a doctrine which is founded upon this 
harmful postulate of peace is hostile to Fascism.” 


Without entering into the argument of this passage (with 
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is clear that its fundamental principle—the necessity of 
maintaining war as a permanent activity of the best races— 
is definitely anti-Christian. For while the Christian a 
has never denied that wars may have to be undertaken an 

that good citizens may have a clear duty to take part, it has 
also definitely accepted abiding peace among all people as 
one of its aims; to say that people not merely will, but 
should, be from time to time at enmity and war with each 
other is a denial of the Christian faith. It is, on the contrary, 
pagan. The Christian religion recognises the necessity of the 
employment of force to restrain evil doers, but to erect war 
into a principle of life and conduct is anti-social and therefore 
inconsistent with the Christian faith, which is essentially 
cosmopolitan. That a view regarding the beauty and 
desirability of war as such is prevalent in many minds in 
Germany is well known. The von Papen speech of May 18, 
1933, appeared to express the glorification of war as such : 


** Pacifist war literature made out that he who fell 
on the field of honour died an unnatural death ; it could 
not understand the ancient German aversion to death on 
a mattress. What the battlefield was for man, mother- 
hood was for woman,” 


and soon. There is a good deal of this philosophy being put 
forward in Germany. Whatever it is, it can surely not be 
called Christian, social, cosmopolitan. 

Apart from the Fascist and Nazi views on war, the pre- 
vailing view of the State in Italy and Germany appears to 
be anti-Christian and, indeed, pagan. The State is regarded 
as something different and higher than the totality of 
individuals who compose it; as something which has a 
supreme claim upon them ; as an end in itself for which the 
individuals and the whole people are only means. The State 
is supreme—omnipotent, omniscient and eternal : that is, it 
is God. I do not know that this final conclusion—the State 
is God—has been drawn by the followers of Etatism, but in 
effect they make the State, God. ‘‘ Eternal Rome” and 
“Eternal Germany ” are the modern versions of Divus 
Cesar ; and the apotheosis of the State in Fascist or National- 
Socialist ideology is the Roman Emperor Worship of the first 












three centuries A.D. resurgent in the twentieth century. | 


Most of the early Christian martyrs suffered because they 
would not acknowledge the divinity of the Emperor. The 
modern martyrs suffer because they will not acknowledge the 
divinity of the State. 
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It is scarcely necessary to point out that Soviet policy in 
Russia has been actively hostile to the Christian religion, and 
that what is known as an anti-God policy appears to be a 
common object of official domestic regulation. In no other 
country in Kurope has there been any official proscription of 
religion. But ministers of religion have endured persecution 
for remaining faithful to their convictions. “ I little thought,” 
said Mr. Baldwin in a speech on May 3, 1935, “‘ as you can 
have little thought in those days before the War, that we 
should live to see ministers of the Gospel—and I use the word 
in its widest sense—suffering for their belief in countries that 
we had believed to be civilised.” 

In Germany, however, though there has been no official 
proscription of religion, there is an unofficial movement 
which is active and taken seriously by responsible citizens. 
Thus, the Deutsche Glaubensbewegung, or German Faith 
Movement, had a celebration on April 26, 1935, of which a 
detailed description was given in The Times of April 30: 


‘“* There can be little doubt that the mass-demon- 
stration of the German Faith Movement held on Friday 
night in the Berlin Sportpalast at which the commander 
and a number of privates of Herr Hitler’s bodyguard 
were present, has given the new paganism a fresh 
stimulus and enhanced political status. The brutal 
mishandling of the few Christian interruptors by uni- 
formed Storm Troopers, who had been posted in readi- 
ness, suggested an ominous parallel between Nazism in 
politics and Nazism in religion. . . . 

‘“* The suggestion that a good German patriot in the 
Nazi sense could hardly be a Christian was clear enough. 
For Germans Germany was to be the only Holy Land, 
the revelation of a personal God. This fanatical 
nationalism was coupled, strange as it may now seem, 
with the familiar persecution-motive, and the two 
together roused the feelings of the audience. The 
Christian Churches were pictured as bullying good Nazis 
of the German faith and instigating discriminatory 
measures against them. In a word, the Churches were 
not the oppressed but the oppressors. There was to be 
a long and embittered struggle for freedom of conscience 
and the removal of that ‘ intolerable yoke,’ the Con- 
fessional school. . . . 

** Evidence is continually coming to hand of the 
growing appeal of the Neo-Pagan rituals, above all in 
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the rural districts of northern Germany. A description 
can be given of the Easter celebrations at one Mecklen. 
burg village. On the Sunday morning there was g 
service in the parish church at which the pastor spoke 
not at all of Christ but only of Germany. The same 
evening a great bonfire was lit ; around it the youth of 
the parish and their sympathisers assembled. The 
village school-master presided over the ceremony. He 
stood within the ring of fire, sparks flying over him and 
flames singeing his hair. After a harangue, in which 
references to ‘ Jewish Stresa’ figured prominently, he 
chanted a sort of Hitler-litany, each versicle of which 
was addressed to a town that had played some part in 
the Fiihrer’s life. ‘ Hail, Linz,’ ‘ Hail Wien,’ or ‘ Hail 
Miinchen,’ he would cry, giving details of Herr Hitler's 
association with the town, and each time the congre. 
gation would thunder back the response ‘ Hail.’ After 
this the ‘ litany of eternal Germany ’ was chanted anti- 
phonally between men and women across the fire.” 1 


It is scarcely necessary, in drawing attention to the crisis 
of religion in Europe, to add that outside Europe a similar 
situation prevails. The ascendency of European civilisation, 
accepted practically without question in the nineteenth 
century and rigorously enforced by the European Powers, is 
not recognised to-day. 

All this—the situation in Europe and Asia, the challenge 
to Christian faith and ethic—only means that there is a moral 
crisis of the twentieth century. Such crises have occurred 
before, for instance, in the sixth century, after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when the collapse of the Medieval Church was accompanied 
by a flood of pagan ideas and practices. 

The cause of the moral crisis of the twentieth century is 
obviously the World War of 1914-18. From the point of view 
of universal history this was a civil war within the com- 
munity of civilised states. The wars of the nineteenth 
century, since 1815, had been something quite different from 
this. They had been conflicts of interest between two ot 
three states, conducted mainly by professional armies. A 
war of that sort was only a temporary and partial breakdown 
in the relations of two or three states which normally expected 
to live in peace and amity with each other. But the World 


1 The Times, April 80, 1985 (Foreign Page, paragraphs 1, 8, 6 of Berlin i 
Correspondent), 
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War was a complete and long-enduring breakdown of 
civilisation. All the Great Powers, hitherto regarded as 
the representatives and mutually responsible guardians of 
Western (that is Christian) civilisation, were divided into 
two leagues which put the whole resources of civilisation into 
the effort to destroy each other. And each group proclaimed 
and believed that the principles of the other were anti-social 
and retrograde. Hitherto public opinion had assumed that 
the European peoples lived normally together and co- 
operated in the advance of civilisation, because they all had 
the same principles of action and the same moral standards 
and intellectual culture, though not necessarily at precisely 
the same stage of development. The World War shattered 
this belief in European civilisation. Witnessing this atrocious 
struggle within the bosom of civilisation, people could not 
help doubting about the eternal virtues themselves, about 
justice, mercy, and goodness. That civilised mankind should 
contemplate the possibility of engaging in another such 
effort at mutual destruction shows how deep the moral 
bewilderment has sunk. 

The question, accordingly, which faces the community of 
Christians everywhere, is whether their own faith and 
standards can endure in a world of force. Not that the 
Christian religion is incompatible with force. In the interest- 
ing article already referred to, Mr J. A. Hobson stated the 
rational grounds for maintaining force behind law, not 
merely domestic or ‘‘ municipal,’’ but also international law. 
But to say that law, in this imperfect world, requires the 
guarantee of force behind it, is quite a different thing from 
saying that law is based upon force: it is based on eternal, 
unvarying justice. 

But while the Christian religion and ethic are not incon- 
sistent with a demand for the force to defend their unvarying 
standards of right and wrong, they are inconsistent with a 
condition of affairs in which the standard of right and wrong 
is the will of the State, and in which controversies are settled 
by force and not by justice—a world in which it is widely 
denied that there are unvarying standards of justice and of. 
right. No longer can the comfortable belief be held that 
paganism is a dying survival of antiquity, conceivable only 
on the extreme frontier of civilisation, and destined to 
dwindle and perish before the inevitable march of progress. 
Western civilisation, that is Christian civilisation, has been 
in existence for less than two thousand years, a short period 
of the world’s history. It is not sufficiently long-established 
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to be regarded as permanent. It is being challenged with a 
vigour probably never equalled before, and in more places 
than ever rose against it at the same time. 

Gibbon, though not in general an admirer of the Christian 
community, makes one at any rate significant, and indeed 
generous, remark about the clergy: ‘‘ The influence of the 
clergy, in an age of superstition, might be usefully employed 
to assert the rights of mankind ; but so intimate is the con- 
nection between the throne and the altar, that the banner of 
the church has very seldom been seen on the side of the 
people.” !_ Even Gibbon, were he alive to-day, would admit 
that the Church in Germany has not been weak-kneed. In 
the country where Neo-Paganism claims to have made a 
large advance, the clergy have won the admiration of the 
world by their undaunted insistence on the universal bases 
of their faith. The now famous sermons delivered in Munich 
by Cardinal Faulhaber ; the maintaining of the freedom and 
universality of their religious system by the Protestant 
pastors ; these things show that the challenge is recognised 
and met. That the clergy will ever be won over to the 
principles of Neo-Paganism is unlikely. Whether the laymen 
all over the world, who rely for the maintenance of their free 
personality on the eternal verities, unvarying justice and 
immutable standards of right and wrong, are fully awake to 
the dangers of their civilisation is not so certain. 

This essay, however, is not written with a view to drawing 
conclusions, or to impute responsibility to one side or another, 
It is meant as the purely objective attempt of a historian to 
describe certain tendencies in the modern world which, of 
course, will be much more easily discerned and capable of 
being judged when their processes have been completed and 
when they can be viewed in retrospect by the historians of a 
future age. 

From the political point of view, the moral crisis would 
appear to be as follows : Egotism, vanity and acquisitiveness 
were until the other day passions of individuals, and as 
individuals’ passions they were kept in check by society, 
religion and the law, sufficiently to enable social life to con- 


tinue. To-day, however, nations have become self-conscious, | 


and egotism, vanity and acquisitiveness have become 
national passions. Moreover, they are not merely national 
passions, but the nations, in adopting these passions, are 
persuaded or persuade themselves to regard them as virtues. 
Between sovereign states there is no social or legal control 


+ The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chapter III, 
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over these national passions, as there is inside the State 
between individuals. The League of Nations was founded to 
exercise social and legal control of the national passions, but 
it has not received sufficient support to enable it yet to carry 
out this function with certainty. 

Social and legal control, reinforced by religion, are just 
adequate to control individual passions; but as between 
nations such social and legal control is scarcely recognised, 
religious control (or religious self-control) is the only strong 
thing left. But if the present resurgence of paganism were 
successful, even religious control, never very strong anyhow, 
would disappear from among the nations. There would be 
nothing left as between nations but naked force. The issue 
between Christianity and Neo-Paganism is, of course, far 
from being yet decided, but the comfortable nineteenth- 
century belief in the inevitability of the progress of Western 
civilisation can no longer be held. The Christian religion has 
been one of the greatest civilising forces in the world, and no 
generation before the present has shown any tefhdency to 
assert that Western civilisation can go on without it. 

The modern crisis—not a particular economic, political 
or social crisis, but the general crisis of which everybody is 
conscious—is probably at bottom religious, if by religious 
we mean belief in a spiritual world or in spiritual values. In 
this sense of the great crisis, movements of the last fifteen 
years have been religious. The proponents of these move- 
ments have what is fairly to be called a religious faith in their 
object which they regard as something mystical, trans- 
cendental, spiritual. The Fascist conception of the State and 
the ‘‘ Nazi ’’ conception of race must be regarded as mystical, 
religious. Communism, which is faith in material values as 
ends in themselves and in the perfectibility of mankind, is a 
religion. It must be recognised, accordingly, that the 
Christian religion has more competitors than it had in the 
nineteenth century. A treatise on comparative religions 
would have to add these to the number formerly brought into 
survey. Few people will deny that the Christian religion in 
most or all of the forms which it has taken has been one of the 
great civilising agents of history. Hitherto its competitors 
have practically all been outside the Christian community ; 
but now it is being challenged, and apparently powerfully 
challenged, from within. 

R. B. MOWAT. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICS. 
ERNEST BARKER, 


Professor of Political Science in the University of Cambridge. 


A STATE is a community of men living under a scheme of law 
which is backed, in the last resort, by the application of force, 
What is this community trying to do when it promulgates 
law and proceeds to enforce the law which it promulgates? 
It is obviously trying, by collective effort, to better the lives 
of its members. At the best, it will seek to better the lives 
of all its members. At the worst, it will seek to better the 
lives of some. Let us take it at its best, and assume that it 
is trying to better the lives of all. What is the nature of the 
betterment ? In what respect, or respects, does a political 
community seek to produce, by the agency of law, a better 
life among all its members ? 

There are various answers which may be given to this 
question. There are some who are votaries of what we may 
call “‘ the State biological.” Their concern is for the human 
body ; and they desire the State to act for its betterment. 
They regard man as a physical organism, engaged in the 
world of physical nature: they regard a community of men 
as a sort of natural species, composed of a number of similar 
organisms : they want each man, and the whole community, 
to be physically sound and physically true to the particular 
type of the species. The aim is fit specimens and a pure 
species, free from whatever is diseased or hybrid : the means 
are partly the means of preventive and curative medicine, 
and partly the more positive means, dear to many biologists 
and to some anthropologists, of eugenic breeding and racial 
selection. That is one sort of view of human betterment, 
and that is one sort of conception—a conception perhaps 
best exemplified in contemporary Germany—of the founda- 
tions of politics. Then, in the second place, there are those 
who regard man as essentially a wealth-producing animal. 

10 
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They, too, are concerned with the physical and material, but 
the matter with which they are concerned is not the physique 
and the physical qualities of the human body : it is the matter 
which is used in the process of economic production ; it is 
the material methods—the machines, the forms of labour 
and the general technique—which are applied to the process. 
Those who adopt this point of view are votaries of the State 
economic. ‘They desire the form of State which is most 
efficient in the production and the dissemination of wealth ; 
they identify human betterment with the betterment of these 
economic processes. Next, and not far removed from these 
votaries of the State economic, there are those who may be 
called the votaries of the utilitarian State. For them the 
foundations of politics are not biological or economic : they 
are rather what we may call by the name of psychological. 
The utilitarian regards man not as a physical organism or a 
wealth-producing animal, but rather as a nervous system, or 
a centre of psychical sensation, equipped with acute and 
sensitive tentacles which move eagerly towards pleasure and 
draw back anxiously from pain. If pleasure be identified 
with the enjoyment of wealth, and pain with the suffering of 
verty—and the identification is one which can readily be 
made—this third school may easily pass into the second, and 
the second, again, may easily turn into the third. Whatever 
may be its particular form, the utilitarian State will have for 
its end the general diffusion of satisfaction—the maximisation 
of pleasure, the minimisation of pain, the increase of general 
pleasure, the decrease of general pain. Much will depend 
upon the ideas which are held by the votaries of the utilitarian 
State in regard to the nature of the social unit which is to be 
satisfied, by being furnished with pleasure and by being 
—_ from pain. We should naturally expect that unit to 
the individual, who after all is the obvious centre of 
psychical sensation. If our expectation is fulfilled, as it was 
in the theory of the Benthamites, the foundation of politics 
will be individualistic utilitarianism. But it is possible to 
hold the view that the unit which ought to be satisfied is the 
social class—either one particular class which is held to be in 
particular need of satisfaction, or all classes simultaneously, 
so far as all, with their different needs and wants, can be 
simultaneously satisfied. On this basis the foundation of 
politics will be social utilitarianism. It will be the aim of the 
State to satisfy social wants which are felt by whole social 
groups. 
There is still another view of the nature of human better- 
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ment and the purpose of the State. This is the view which is 
held by the votaries of the State ethical—the State which is 
based not on biological, nor economic, nor psychological, but 
on moral foundations. ‘‘ True politics,” Kant once said, 
‘“* cannot take a single step forward unless it has first done 
homage to morals.” On this basis the primary fact about 
man, and the fact which constitutes the ultimate foundation 
of any political community, is the fact that he is a moral | 
being. As such a being he feels and acknowledges moral 
obligation: in other words, he knows and recognises that 
other beings, of the same nature as himself, have claims upon 
him—claims to be treated as free; claims to be treated as 
equal; claims to be treated justly, by a due keeping of 
promises made and a due reward for work done—and he 
equally knows and recognises, by the same token, that he 
has a responsibility to them for meeting the claims they have 
upon him. Moral claims, and their answering moral respon- 
sibilities—these are the foundations of politics. The better 
life which the State seeks to produce among its members by 
the agency of law is a better moral life. It seeks to aid them 
—only to aid them, for the responsibility is fundamentally 
and essentially their own individual responsibility—to meet 
the claims which are made upon them, as moral beings, by 
other similar beings; and the way in which it seeks to aid 
them is by putting its agency of law, and the force which 
stands behind the agency of law, at the service of moral 
obligation. When that is done, and in the area in which it 
is done, I shall find myself legally obliged, under the con- 
straint of a law backed by force, to treat my fellows on the 
principles to which I am already morally obliged—to treat 
them as equal; to treat them as free; to treat them justly, 
duly keeping my promises to them and duly rewarding their 
services to me. Not that the legal obligation supersedes the 
moral obligation. It is a reinforcement, and not a super: 
session. Moral obligation always remains—the permanent 
rock ; the abiding foundation. And if there be a law which 
is not built on this foundation—a law which contravenes, 
instead of aiding, my moral obligation—well, it will be a law, 
and there will be legal obligation; but I shall be morally 
obliged to act as if there were no such law, and to disobey 
the law in the name of the foundation of the law. The moral 
foundations of politics, in the last resort, are superior to 


1 Perpetual Peace, Appendix I., ad finem. I owe the quotation, and 
much else, to Mr E. F. Carritt’s book on the relations of morals and 
politics. 
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litics. There have always been martyrs to this truth, from 
the days of Socrates to the days of Sir Thomas More, and 
even to our own troubled days. Indeed there will always be 
martyrs to it, so long as law is made by fallible men who are 
liable to forget the rock of its foundation. 

You will see, from what I have said, that I have a belief 
inthe State’s one foundation—the foundation of moral duty. 
But I would not for an instant press the idea of the one 
foundation to an extremity of logic. Man is a composite 
being. If he is supremely a moral being, he is also, after all, 
a physical organism, and a wealth-producing animal, and a 
centre of psychical sensations. There is a sense in which 
we may say that there is more than one foundation of 
politics. If the foundation of moral duty is the ultimate 
rock, there are also other foundations which are biological, 
and economic, and psychological. They, too, have their 
appointed place, and I wish to discuss their place. I wish to 
suggest that it is not separate, or independent. I wish to 
argue that whenever we talk in terms of these other founda- 
tions, we are driven back, sooner or later, on moral con- 
siderations. Man is indeed a composite being, but his final 
and ultimate sovereign is moral obligation; and whatever 
compartment of his life we investigate, we shall find that it 
ultimately raises moral problems, which must be solved by 
moral principles. 

Let us try to discuss, from this point of view, the physical, 
or medical, or biological, foundation of politics. Weshould all 
agree, without a moment’s demur, that one of the indubitable 
elements in the composition of man is his body. We should 
all instinctively assume that one of the indubitable duties of 
individuals, and equally of communities of individuals, is to 
preserve and improve the health of the body. On the basis 
of that instinctive assumption we may well marvel—for 
indeed it is, at first sight, a very astonishing thing—that it 
should have taken States so many centuries to realise their 
simple medical function ; to recognise the physical founda- 
tion of politics ; to acknowledge that a better physical stock 
is the necessary basis of a better community. In our own 
country any legislation specifically directed to public health 
is almost a matter of my own life time: at any rate it is safe 
to say that if public health acts started in 1848 there was no 
real sanitary code before the Act of 1875. It is true that 
after we had once begun to move we moved with a great 
celerity. We have travelled far in the last two generations. 
The health of the child has been made one of the pillars of 
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our system of public education. The Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, passed in 1890, was the precursor of a series of 
Acts intended to secure healthy homes for the labouri 
population. Before the war there had just been established 
a scheme of health insurance designed to provide medical 
care and attendance for the mass of the nation. But in spite 
of this progress it may fairly be said, without any cynicism, 
that it needed war and the shock of death to make us fully 
alive to the problems of peace and the needs of life. It was 
war that taught us the difference between Al and C3. We 
realised that we needed health when it came to confronti 
death. The physical foundations of politics were only bared 
and revealed by the wash and the deluge of war. 

War is indeed, as an ancient Greek writer said, ‘* a violent 
teacher,”’ but the lesson of the duty of the State to the cause 
of public health is anterior to war, superior to war, and 
independent of war. It is a duty which arises, like all the 
political duties of the State, from the fundamental fact of 
moral obligation. Every human being, I should argue, has 
a moral claim to the enjoyment of the conditions of physical 
health. He has this claim at all times, whether in war or in 
peace. Corresponding to this moral claim, there is an answer- 
ing moral obligation ; and each of us is therefore morally 
bound to satisfy this claim, wherever we feel that we are 
personally involved (in our household, for instance, or in our 
neighbourhood), and to do so by providing, so far as we can, 
the conditions claimed from us. It is a simple matter of my 
duty to my neighbour; and I acknowledge this duty, and 
the claim or right which is the other side of the duty, when- 
ever I subscribe to a voluntary hospital: I try to satisfy, 
because I feel that I ought to satisfy, a claim of my neighbour 
upon me. The question then arises, ‘‘ who is my neighbour ?” 
In a political community, or State, we are bound to answer 
that every member of the community, every citizen, is our 
neighbour. Every member has a claim on every other; 
every member has a responsibility to every other. The 
Government of the community is the clearing-house of these 
claims and responsibilities. This does not mean that it takes 
them all over, and turns every moral claim into a legal right 
and every moral responsibility into a legal duty. Far from 
it... very farfromit. It only means that the Government 
selects some claims—those which have an _ elementary 
strength, such as the claim to the enjoyment of the con- 
ditions of physical health—and proceeds to turn the respon- 
sibility for meeting these claims into a legal duty, in some 
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respects, and to some extent, but not wholly and entirely. 
It is now my legal duty, for example, to contribute a quota 
for the insurance of the health of my servants and employees. 
It is also my legal duty to contribute my share to the taxes 
of the State, from which a further quota is contributed by 
the State in aid of the insurance of all that great majority 
of my fellow-citizens who are legally insurable. In these 
respects, and to this extent, my moral responsibility has been 
turned into a legal duty. But in other respects, and in the 
general area which is not covered by legislation, my moral 
responsibility still remains. I have still a moral duty to the 
cause of the health of my neighbours. I am still bound, by 
my own conscience, to contribute to the cause of voluntary 
hospitals. I am still bound, by my own conscience, to visit 
and relieve the sick. All that the State has done has been to 
make some part of the responsibility for meeting some of the 
claims upon me into a matter of legal duty. For that part, 
and in respect of those claims, it has built a legal structure. 
But it has built that structure on the moral foundation—the 
foundation of moral claims and moral responsibility—which 
is always the ultimate foundation of politics. And whatever 
has been built upon it, the foundation still remains, and 
remains as the immediate basis of the greater part of our 
lives. It is not what the State legally bids us do, but what 
our Own conscience morally commands us to do, which 
controls the greater part of our action. 

I have been trying to deal, in these observations, with 
what I may call the philosophy of public health legislation, 
so far as such legislation has been attempted hitherto by the 
English State. But legislation may be attempted, and has 
been attempted by other States, which carries a concern for 
physical health, or for the physical quality of the body 
politic, to further reaches and larger consequences. There is 
such a thing as eugenic legislation. There is such a thing as 
racial legislation. What are the ultimate foundations of 
legislation of this character ? 

Eugenic legislation, at the first blench, seems to be based 
specifically and purely on biological foundations. Its aim is 
the biological aim of selection for survival of the fittest 
elements. The methods of such selection, when it is applied 
in a human community, and applied by the Government of 
that community, will usually be negative. The Government 
will not select the fit elements, and then use positive measures 
to encourage their reproduction. It will select the unfit 
elements, and it will seek, by negative measures, to prevent 
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their reproduction. A recent German law, which came inty 
effect on New Year’s Day, 1934, may serve to illustrate this 
policy. It is entitled, ‘‘ a law for the prevention of offspri 
suffering from hereditary disease.” It provides for the 
compulsory sterilisation of persons who are afflicted with 
transmissible defects—permanent insanity, congenital epj. 
lepsy, hereditary blindness and deafness, congenital physical 
deformities. 

Such legislation may seem to be like the system of public 
health legislation with which we are already familiar jp 
England. Superficially it has some likeness ; but it is funda. 
mentally different. It is one thing that the State should take 
heed to the bodies of its members by providing a framework 
of public health in which each one of us, accepted as a given 
fact of existence in his own individual right, can make the 
best of himself : it is another thing, and a very different thing, 
that the State should take heed to the bodies of its members 
by a method of selective discrimination. Unlike the true 
physician, concerned with genuine medicine, who accepts the 
fact of our existence, and seeks to give us all a greater 
vitality which brings a larger liberty, the eugenic legislator 
is critical of the right of individual existence, selective of 
human material, inimical to some of its elements, pre 
ferential in his treatment of others. He is, in the biblical 
sense of the word, “ a respecter of persons.”” He may plead 
that he is true to nature; that he is building upon he 
biological foundations: that he is imitating her process of 
natural selection. But the very fact that he is imitating 
nature means that he is something different from nature, just 
as the artist who paints a landscape is different from what 
he seeks to paint. An imitation of natural selection is not 
the same as natural selection. It is something consciously 
created. It is, in that sense, artificial selection. It is a 
deliberate act of discrimination, done by human beings 
among human beings. As such it has to be judged, in the 
last resort, by the moral principles which govern such acts. 
Once more we are driven back on the moral foundations of 
politics. 

Can eugenic legislation be justified by reference to these 
foundations ? It is possible to argue that I have a claim 
upon certain persons, suffering from certain defects, that they 
shall not breed children, because, if they do so, their children 
will be defective, and that will involve their making claims 
for assistance on me, or on my children, which we cannot be 
expected to meet, or which we can only meet at the cost of 
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neglecting other and stronger claims upon us. If we argue 
in that way, we may come to the conclusion that the State 
ought to turn our claims upon such persons that they should 
refrain from breeding children into a legal right that they 
should be forcibly prevented from breeding, by appropriate 
legislation. I cannot but feel that if the argument is put in 
that way—and I see no other way in which it can be properly 
ut, when we get down to fundamentals—it may make us a 
little uneasy. Many of us would find it difficult to say that 
we had a claim, which the State ought to turn into a right, 
to have X and Y and Z sterilised. We should find it easier 
to say that X and Y and Z had a claim upon us for such 
medical attention, and such medical advice, that they could 
either breed children in safety or learn for themselves that 
they had better not breed any children, but submit to 
voluntary sterilisation. In any case it is always necessary to 
remember that X and Y and Z are human beings, who are 
also entitled, as such, to make some simple and fundamental 
claims. One of these claims is the claim to be treated as 
free—unless, for some greater cause, which has to be very 
great indeed, freedom may be properly taken away. Another 
is the claim to be treated as equal—unless for some greater 
cause, which has to be very great indeed, equality, too, may 
be properly taken away. We have to take all claims into 
consideration, and to weigh them all against one another, 
before we are entitled to invoke the State to put its agency 
of law at the service of any particular claim. I am not 
arguing that the State may not rightly pass eugenic legis- 
lation, and even go to the length of providing for com- 
pulsory sterilisation. I am only arguing that, before it does 
so, it must get down to the moral foundations of politics. 
The State cannot enforce a rule of artificial selection because 
the scientist has discovered a principle of natural selection. 
It can only enforce a rule which confers rights and imposes 
duties on human beings when it is sure that some moral 
claim and some answering moral responsibility is so strong, 
and so much deserving of support, that it may safely be made 
a matter of legal right and duty. 

A new phenomenon of our time is racial legislation. This, 
too, is selective and discriminatory—not on the ground of 
physical defect, and not with the consequence of preventing 
reproduction of the species by those who are physically unfit, 
but on the ground of physical type, or blood, or stock, and 
with the consequence of preventing the enjoyment of full 
civic rights by those who are defective on that ground. 
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Racial legislation and eugenic legislation run readily into one 
another, as they are doing in Germany to-day ; but they are 
none the less two different things. The canon of racial legis. 
lation is not that the unfit shall be discouraged or debarred 
from producing children : it is rather that alien and uncon- 
genial blood shall not be allowed to mix with some given 
racial blood-stream, and that the contamination of that 
blood-stream shall be prevented, first by the attaching of 
civic disabilities and a consequent social inferiority to 
persons of alien blood, and secondly by the attaching of 
similar disabilities and a similar inferiority to persons who, 
though themselves of pure blood, have mixed their blood 
with that of the alien. If we inquire into the reasons on 
which this canon is based, we find that they are not really 
physical, or at any rate not purely physical. A given blood 
is selected for favour, and another blood is subjected to 
discrimination, not because of itself, or in virtue of its own 
physical quality, but because of the ideas which it carries, or 
is supposed to carry, and in virtue of the quality of the 
culture with which it is connected, or supposed to be con- 
nected. One blood-stream is held to be good, because it 
necessarily and inherently carries an argosy of good ideas; 
another is held to be bad because it carries, with the same 
inevitability, a freight of bad ideas. In the last resort, a 
policy of racial legislation is a policy of discrimination against 
ideas. It involves a deliberate act of discrimination, done by 
those who hold certain ideas, against those who hold others, 

It is tempting to pause, at this point, and to ask whether 
ideas and culture are so related to race or blood that they 
depend upon it for their origin, their existence and their 
survival. History does not seem to answer this question in 
the affirmative. So far as its records go, ideas appear to be 
independent of racial stock. Some of the best ideas which 
belong to the legacy of ancient Greek culture were imported 
into the Greek world by men of Semitic stock, such as Zeno, 
the founder of Stoicism. But the real question which we 
have to face goes deeper than this. It is a question which 
continues to confront us whether we hold that ideas are 
appanages of blood, or are independent of blood. It is the 
question whether I have any moral claim that only persons 
of my own blood, or my own ideas, or my own blood and my 
own ideas, should count as my equals. It is the question 
whether the State is entitled to assume that I have such a 
claim, and, on the basis of such an assumption, to pass laws 
which turn my claim into a legal right, so that henceforth 
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rsons of different blood, or different ideas, or different 
lood and ideas, will be treated as legally unequal. These 
are moral questions ; and they bring us back, once more, to 
the moral foundations of politics. No doubt, in the early 
history of humanity, there were such things as blood-groups 
and clan-States. No doubt, in early times, moral claims and 
legal rights were based on community of blood and member- 
ship of the clan. But in the long travail of our moral 
development we have long transcended such limitations. 
Community to-day is wider than consanguinity. We cannot 
pen moral claims and duties within the bounds of blood and 
kinship: we cannot limit the State, which is the minister 
and servant of those claims and duties, within the circle of 
race. The modern community is based not on consanguinity, 
but on contiguity. Our duties—our moral duties, and there- 
fore also our legal duties, which spring from them—are duties 
to our neighbours, and to all our neighbours. It matters not 
whether our neighbours are Jew or Gentile, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond or free. My neighbour, when he is once my 
neighbour, has a moral claim to be treated as equal, and a 
moral claim to be treated as free, which cannot be simply 
overborne by differences of blood, and can only be qualified 
by differences of blood, in any way or in any degree, when a 
strong and grave moral counter-claim for such qualification 
has been established. It is just possible that, in a new 
colonial community of different bloods or races which are 
still very separate and heterogeneous, some genuine claim to 
qualification of the moral claims of equality and freedom 
may be established. It is just possible—in such a com- 
munity. But it is equally possible that, even there, men may 
cheat themselves into discovering a claim when there is none ; 
and at any rate in our old European communities, in which 
men have lived together as neighbours for centuries, the 
plain and undiluted principle of my duty to my neighbour 
stands clear and unqualified. 

I have lingered long over these physical considerations of 
breed and race. Let me now turn from these physical 
foundations of politics to what I called, in the beginning of 
my argument, the economic and the psychological. Here 
there are two current and congenial doctrines which claim 
our attention. One is the doctrine of economic materialism. 
The other is the doctrine of social utilitarianism. 

The doctrine of economic materialism, as it was taught by 
Marx, starts from the matter on which man labours, in his 
capacity of a wealth-getting animal, and the methods by 
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which, under the influence and compulsion of that matter, he 
applies his labour. The matter on which man labours, 
according to this doctrine, is a developing or evolutionary 
matter, which from age to age unfolds new possibilities, 
dictates new methods of labour, and imposes new ways of the 
acquisition of wealth. In any given age, and in any given 
society, the way in which that society is then acquiring its 
wealth determines its life, and constitutes the foundation of 
its politics. We have thus a moving foundation ; but the 
foundation is itself inevitably determined by the movement 
of economic matter, so that it has to be what it is at any 
given point of the process of movement, and just as the 
foundation is itself inevitably determined, so again it deter. 
mines, with the same inevitability, the society, the State and 
the system of politics appropriate to itself, so that they, too, 
have to be what they are at any given moment of time. If 
the argument stopped at this point, we should not only be 
furnished with foundations of politics, but we should also be 
tied to them like Prometheus to his rock. We should be 
bound, as Aeschylus says, in the ‘unbreakable fetters of 
adamantine chains.”” But the argument goes further, and 
suffers a change. At a certain point in the movement which 
has been described as inevitable the free will of man is intro- 
duced, and, with it, the idea of a duty towards which that 
free will should consciously direct its effort. When the 
change in the ways of the acquisition of wealth has at length 
produced an organised labouring class, called the proletariat, 
the hour has struck for voluntary action. The leaders of that 
class, whether produced by it, or coming from outside it to 
espouse its claims, will summon it to vindicate those claims 
by its own effort, and to do so by establishing a new society 
in which they will be realised. Proletarian man will thus tear 
himself loose at last from the rock of necessity, which after 
all was only a moving rock that shifted with the development 
of economic matter and the consequent evolution of the ways 
of acquiring wealth. He will base himself and his social life 
and his system of politics on claims which are henceforth 
immutable—the claim to be a free agent in the process of 
production : the claim to be an equal partner in the process 
of distribution: the general claims which flow from his 
intrinsic moral nature as proletarian man. 

There is a fundamental dualism in the doctrine of 
economic materialism. It begins with the self-determination 
of matter; it ends in the self-determination of man. It 
begins by basing politics on the foundation of material 
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necessity : it ends by basing politics on the foundation of 
moral claims. The real passion, and the real power, of 
economic materialism is not its materialism: it is rather, if 
we may use that word, its moralism. Socialist thinkers have 
tried to find a foundation for a cause which is ultimately a 
moral cause in a non-moral doctrine of economic necessity, 
which leads them to argue that the necessary development 
of economic matter must inevitably produce the result which 
they desire. In reality the foundation is only, at most, a 
buttress ; in other words, it only supports, or is supposed to 
support, a cause which is really based on the true and sure 
foundation of the moral claims of working men and women 
toa greater liberty and a larger equality. The danger of the 
buttress is that it does not really support—on the contrary 
it may even weaken—the cause which it is supposed to 
establish. If economic necessity could actually be counted 
upon to produce the victory of the cause—and that is the 
contention advanced—why should its votaries do anything 
to promote the victory, and why should they not rather fold 
their hands in tranquil expectation ? There is no good and 
sufficient answer to that question; and thus we are led to 
see that not only is the supposed foundation only, at most, 
a buttress, or rather a supposed buttress, but the supposed 
buttress is also, in reality, an obstacle to the cause which it 
seems to support. A cause which is based on moral claims 
needs the support of moral effort; and moral effort is the 
opposite of economic necessity, and is hindered and injured 
by any reliance upon it. 

The argument here advanced is not an argument against 
socialism. It is only an argument against the foundation of 
economic materialism on which many socialist thinkers have 
tried to base their cause. They are not true to their own 
foundation ; and they really imply, when they develop their 
views, a different foundation, which I am perfectly willing to 
accept and indeed have been seeking, all along, to defend. 
This is the foundation of moral claims, issuing in moral effort. 
To-day, in our Western world, new moral claims of working 
men, and working women, are beginning to be felt and 
acknowledged by tender and sensitive consciences. The 
more widely, and the more deeply, they are felt and acknow- 
ledged, the greater becomes the sense of our moral obligation 
to our neighbours. A new emotion—and moral obligation 
must always be tinged by emotion if it is to be a matter of 
teal recognition and genuine acknowledgement of claims—is 
added to our lives. Gn the foundation of this greater sense 
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of moral obligation—this new emotion, if I may use that 
word, intending by it nothing sentimental, but that deep and 
ultimate feeling which we experience towards whatsoever 
things are honest and just in the world of morals, just as we 
experience it towards whatsoever things are lovely in the 
world of art—on this foundation, which is a new foundation 
for our age, we have to rebuild our politics. We have to 
turn these new moral claims, in some respects and to some 
extent, into legal rights: we have to turn our new recognition 
and acknowledgement, in some respects and to some extent, 
into legal duties. I cannot say in what exact respects, and 
to what exact extent, this should be done, or will be done, 
Time and tentative effort alone can give the answer. I am 
no advocate of political revolution. If I were, I should not 
speak of time and tentative effort. But I believe that there 
are such things as moral revolutions. I believe that we are 
now undergoing such a revolution in our sense of moral 
obligation and in our moral emotions. I am anxious that 
we should be conscious of what we are undergoing, and ready 
for the political changes—the changes in legal rights and legal 
duties—which are necessarily involved in the fact of moral 
progress. The moral foundation of politics is always the 
same, but it is always changing. In that it is like the coral 
reef, which is always the same, and always different. But the 
change which is growth is only the affirmation of identity. 
Even if England should move, in the strength of a greater 
sense of moral obligation, to a new socialist commonwealth, 
she would still be the same by virtue of moving in the 
strength of the same fundamental sense. It is only States 
which, like the old autocratic State in Russia, were not based 
on the sense of moral obligation, that must be utterly over- 
thrown before that sense can find a political structure to 
express and fulfil its demands. 

There is another doctrine which still asks a hearing—the 
doctrine of social utilitarianism. This is the doctrine which, 
as I have said, assumes that the foundations of politics are 
psychological foundations. The ultimate, on this view, is 
the satisfaction of wants or desires, and therefore of the needs 
or interests which provoke these wants or desires ; and these 
wants or desires are regarded as inhering not so much in 
individuals (though they will, of course, be felt by indi- 
viduals) as in social classes which are driven by social 
interests or needs to social wants or desires. We are thus 
face to face with a socialised form of the old individualistic 
utilitarianism, which has turned, as it were, a somersault, 
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and come down on the opposite side. In this new form of 
utilitarianism it is social groups or classes which become the 
centres of pleasurable or painful sensation : it is the satis- 
faction of group-desires for pleasurable sensation, and of 
group-dislikes of painful sensation, which becomes the 
foundation of politics and the controlling purpose of law. 
Now such a form of belief may run in two different directions. 
If one direction is followed, the attempt will be made to 
satisfy exclusively the wants of the one greatest group, 
without regard to the wants of the others. We shall thus 
arrive, by another route than that of economic materialism, 
at the same philosophy of the proletarian State which is 
preached by the economic materialists. We shall have a 
State founded and grounded on the wants of the proletarian 
class only, regardless of the wants and desires of other 
classes. The difficulty of that consummation is its obvious 
partiality ; and even if we defend that partiality on the 
ground that it serves to correct a previous partiality in 
favour of the other side, we do not escape the difficulty by 
our defence. The other direction in which the doctrine of 
social utilitarianism may run seems more promising. If this 
other direction be followed, the attempt will be made to 
satisfy the wants of all social groups—so far as they can all 
be satisfied simultaneously. Each set of wants will then be 
satisfied, in some degree and to some extent : no set of wants 
will be satisfied altogether. This involves a complicated 
effort of ‘‘ social engineering.” Can such social engineering 
be successful, and can conflicting wants—for the wants of 
the different groups must necessarily conflict—be simul- 
taneously satisfied ? The difficulty with which we are faced 
‘may be stated in a dilemma. Either the State will become, 
in its actual practice, an organ for the satisfaction of the 
wants of property-owners and the professional classes, in 
which case it will not satisfy proletarian wants, and will be 
destitute of foundation for those who feel those wants ; or it 
will become an organ for the satisfaction of proletarian 
wants, in which case it will not satisfy the wants of the other 
social groups, and will be destitute of foundation for those 
who feel those wants. We may, of course, seek to deny the 
existence of the dilemma: we may urge that the State 
should stand supreme over conflicting wants, and should 
engineer a via media. But if wants are the masters of the 
State, and the foundation on which it is built, how can it 
stand supreme over wants? When we make social wants 
the foundation of the State, we make the State the servant 
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of social wants. It is a servant, and not a master ; and it js 
a servant who is bound to serve two masters—or more than 
two. Now if it be true that no man can serve two masters, 
but either he will hate the one and love the other, or else hold 
to the one and despise the other, it follows that when we 
enthrone social wants as masters of the State we turn the 
State, in effect, into the servant of one social want. 

This result may well make us shy of regarding social 
wants as the masters of the State and the foundation of 
politics. We all of us, in our hearts, desire a State which will 
be the master and not the servant of social wants—a State 
which can adjust, compose and control such wants. A State 
can only discharge that great office if it acts in the name ofa 
principle superior to social wants. If it acts in the name of 
such a principle, it is the servant of that principle. I should 
therefore say that the State can only be master in the 
conflict of social wants if it acts as the servant of some final 
principle, some ultimate foundation, which enables it to 
control the conflict. That principle and foundation is moral 
obligation. I quoted, when I began, Kant’s saying that true 
politics cannot take a single step forward unless it has first 
done homage to morals. I recur to the saying as I end. We 
need some criterion for the State, some master of the State, 
some foundation of the State, other than wants. Wants, in 
themselves and by themselves, are infinite, immeasurable, 
unadjustable. They can only be made finite, measurable and 
adjustable by something beyond themselves. It is not what 
aman, or a class of men, wants in the world of material satis- 
factions that is the measure and criterion for the State. It 
is what a man, or a class of men, claims, and the rest of us 
acknowledge, in the world of moral obligation. When I feel, 
in my conscience, the pull of such a claim on me—the claim 
(shall I say, in simple words) for a fair deal in this brief mortal 
life—I do two things: first, as a private individual, | 
acknowledge my responsibility for meeting that claim by 
my private action, and next, as a citizen, I acknowledge my 
responsibility, and that of all my fellow-citizens, for meeting 
it through the public action of the State, which will then 
turn the claim, in some respects and to some extent, into a 
legal right which it is our legal duty to respect and realize. 
To acknowledge responsibility as a private individual means 
moral obligation. To acknowledge responsibility as a citizen 
means political obligation. The second of these two things 
is an extension of the first; an outcrop of the first: 4 
building erected on the foundation of the first. I shall make 
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the point clearer if I add a further remark. We are apt to 
think that political obligation—that is to say, responsibility 
for fulfilling legal duty—is an obligation to the State, to the 
law of the State, to the Government of the State which 
declares and enforces law. So, immediately, it is; but 
ultimately it is something more. It is an obligation to my 
fellow-citizens, an obligation to behave to them as they have 
a legal right that I should. The State is really a mediator. 
Fundamentally, I do not so much owe obligation ¢o it as I 
owe obligation through it; and my ultimate obligation is 
always an obligation to my fellow-citizens. If I pay taxes to 
the State which the State expends on social services for the 
benefit of my less fortunate fellow-citizens, I am really 
paying to them, and as a matter of duty to them. When we 
look at matters in this light, we can see that political obliga- 
tion is the same sort of thing as moral obligation ; that it is 
based upon it ; that it is a sort of extension or outcrop of it ; 
that it would not exist without it. The ultimate reason why 
I come to owe legal duties to my fellow-citizens is the fact 
that I start by owing, and acknowledging, a moral duty to 
my neighbour. And the ultimate function of the State, 
which enforces legal duties, is the function of servant to that 
ground of moral obligation from which those duties spring. 

Moral obligation is the final rock. I do not ask how it 
came to exist: that question is fully enough discussed in 
Bergson’s recent book on the two sources of morality and 
religion. I simply assume that moral obligation exists ; and 
assuming its existence I say that it is the foundation of 
politics ; that it inspires and dictates all that the State does ; 
and again that it controls and limits everything that it does. 
For the State which is untrue to moral obligation—which 
contravenes it by contravening moral claims and responsi- 
bilities, such as the claims to be treated as free and as equal, 
and the responsibilities for meeting those claims—such a 
State is not on the rock, and it will not stand. 


ERNEST BARKER. 


CAMBRIDGE. 








THE INADEQUACY OF PRIVATE 
MORALITY IN PUBLIC ACTION, 


DAVID THOMSON. 


Few dogmas are accepted with more readiness and less 
challenge by political philosophers than the dogma that 
public and private morality must be identical ; that the same 
code of ethics ought to govern the relationships of states as 
we already try to enforce in the relationships of individuals, 
Professor Mowat voices the general dogma when he writes: 


“Until the same standard of conduct is insisted 
upon for the individual and the State, it is difficult to 
see how the world can make progress in politics. ... 
In the long run, it will be found impossible to maintain 
two codes of morality, the one public, the other private. 
Kither the stricter private morality will subdue the 
public; or the lax public morality will infect and finally 
destroy the private.” } 


It is difficult to see why public morality may not be 
different from private without therefore being more lax. Is 
the standard of private morality always magnificently high, 
or so rigidly strict ? It is difficult to see why, if any sug: 
gestion is made that public morality may be in any sense 
distinct from private, it should always be assumed that the 
desire is to free the nation from every kind of morality, and § 
why the logical inquirer who makes so mild a suggestion 
should always be hailed as the new Machiavelli, the advocate 
of the doctrines that might is right and the end justifies the 
means, the apostle of armed anarchy in the world. Surely 
the search for a new and more relevant public morality is 
the exact antithesis of abandoning all morality ; and the 
real apostle of anarchy is confusion of thought. 

1 Public and Private Morality, pp. 5--6 (1988). 
26 
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Insistence on the identity of public and private morality 
implies two assumptions : first, that states are moral entities 
different in degree but not in kind from individual persons ; 
and secondly, that as such moral entities they are responsible 
and therefore punishable. Now a moment’s logical inquiry 
will show that neither assumption is justified. 

First, nations are different in kind from individuals. 
Being composed of successive interlocked generations of 
individuals, they are not inevitably subject to the physical 
laws of youth and vigour, age and decay. There is no 
inevitable or physical reason why a nation should die. And 
this physical antithesis between mortal man and the 
potentially immortal nation is the counterpart of the anti- 
thesis between the individually moral man and the potentially 
immoral nation. A man is held morally responsible at 
eighty-five for a contract which he made at twenty-five. A 
nation is held responsible for a contract made by its repre- 
sentatives sixty years previously, although the politically 
effective (and therefore the politically responsible) part of 
that nation consists almost entirely of different individuals. 
Ido not deny that a nation as a moral entity must thus be 
held responsible. But I insist that it cannot thus be held 
responsible on the basis of private morality and individual 
ethics. 

Secondly, on the assumptions of private morality, a 
nation may be not only morally responsible, but also punish- 
able for wrong-doing. But the practice of this doctrine has 
proved its folly and suggested its falsehood. The attempt to 
establish a war-guilt clause at Versailles and the subsequent 
efforts to make a new generation of Germans responsible for 
the misdeeds of the nation fifteen years before, have led 
to the violent repudiation of any such responsibility— 
amidst the sympathetic if apprehensive murmurs of most 
other nations. Any attempt to meet this repudiation with 
punishment, such as prolonging the political and military 
subjection already suffered by the post-war generation of 
Germany, would be simply to make even more vivid the 
futility and irrelevance of private ethics in public affairs. 
Again, I do not deny that the modern German ought to feel 
that the folly of his fathers was at least partly responsible for 
the horrors of 1914. But I contend that it is logically im- 
possible to create this sense of responsibility by the ethics of 
private morality; as mere logic ought to have suggested, and 
as the advent. of Hitler has proved. 

It is time that we ceased righteously to advocate that 
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private morality be carried completely into public affairs, 
It is time that we began rather to ask intelligently whethe 
private morality is, in fact, good enough for public affairs. 
whether its neglect of vital differences between the moral 
entity of the individual and the moral entity of the State 
does not obscure thought and nullify logic. The difficulty of 
political thought is not only that it has had too much of 
bad thing; it has, in many ways, had much too much of 
good thing. 

The first prominent political thinker to emphasise the 
futility of applying private morality as such to public affairs 
was Machiavelli. But he did much more than this, and the 
mud thrown at him for his excess has ever since bespattered 
even those who have avoided his fallacy. The fallacy of 
Machiavelli was not his distinction between private and 
public morality, but his denial of public morality of any sort, 
It was not his separation of politics from private ethics, 
but his emancipation of politics from all ethics. And the 
odium he so justly incurred has fallen quite unjustly upon 
later thinkers who quite clearly detected and exposed his 
error. 

Thus Bosanquet wrote: ‘* The State, as such, certainly 
cannot be guilty of personal immorality, and it is hard to see 
how it can commit theft or murder in the sense in which these 
are moral offences.’’ 1 He clearly meant “ moral offences by 
the standards of private ethics,’’ but the omission of this 
further amplification was unfortunate. He protested, at the 
same time, against holding statesmen alone as morally 
responsible. ‘“ To speak of the question as if it concerned the 
conduct of statesmen and their agents, instead of the volition 
of a State as such, seems to introduce confusion. We ar 
discussing the parallel between public and private acts, and 
we are asked to begin by treating the public acts as private.”? 
In the introduction to the second edition he felt forced, in 
self-defence, to point out ‘‘ What is however all-important in 
a theory of the state is to distinguish its moral obligations 
from those of the individual. . . . I was pleading in favour 
of the distinct recognition of the responsibility of every moral 
being, in accordance with its position and capacities.” 3 Ih 
fact he insisted, as an Idealist philosopher, that the State is 
the opposite of the irresponsible Prince of Machiavelli, that 
it is a responsible moral entity, though of a different kind, 

1 The Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 800 (1928). 
2 Op. cit., p. 800. 
3 Op. cit., p. 1 (Introduction). 
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and therefore governed by a different morality from the 
individual. 

Professor McDougall strove to draw a similar distinction 
between what he calls universal, individualist ethics, and 
national, social ethics. “In this respect, I say, we may 
properly divide all ethical codes and systems, both popular 
and philosophical, into two classes, the class of Universal 
Ethics and the class of National Ethics, ethics of the group, 
of the tribe, nation, or State. To the former class belong the 
ethics of Christianity and of Buddhism, and less strictly the 
ethics of Mohammedanism. . . . On the other hand, the 

ethical systems of Judaism, of Japan, of China, of Brah- 
manism, have been national systems ; the outlook of each of 
these systems .has been confined to a particular race or 
nation.” 2. He shows how “the European nations are 
characterised by the conglomerate nature of their ethics, an 
imperfect blend of the national and the universal systems.” ® 
This mixture of conflicting precepts has brought both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The tendency of the universal 
system is liberalising and expansive, of the national, con- 
servative and stabilising. ‘The remedy he prescribes for 
modern political problems is a synthesis of the two. Like 
Bosanquet, McDougall insists that the State is a moral 
entity, but of a different kind from the individual. He writes : 
“The aggregate which is a society has a certain individuality, 
isa true whole which in great measure determines the nature 
and modes of activity of its parts; it is an organic whole.” | 
“We may fairly define a mind as an organised system of 
mental or purposive forces; and, in the sense so defined, 
every highly organised human society may properly be said 
to possess a collective mind.” 4 He sees that this collective 
mind, this group will, must be guided by its own relevant 
code of national ethics, just as the individual will must at 
the same time be controlled by universal or individualist 
ethics. He sees that the need of our time is a synthesis of 
these codes ; and such synthesis clearly cannot be reached 
either by denying the existence of one of the elements like 
penevell, or merely by identifying the two like Professor 
owat. 
Within the structure of national society itself the ethics 
8 of public and private morality clearly cannot be identical. 


1 Ethics and Some Modern Problems (1924). 
2 Op. cit., p. 4. 

3 Op. cit., p. 19. 

* The Group Mind, pp. 7-9. 
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The public hangman may kill a person, the gaoler may 
confine him, the judge may confiscate part of his property; 
but if a private individual does any of these things he js 
committing murder, assault and theft. Hanging, imprison. 
ment, fine, the whole system of punishment may indeed be 
justifiable ; but it must be justified on a code other than the 
code of private ethics. Economically, too, the standards of 
private morality require a readiness to help generously and 
to deny oneself for the sake of others. But what if a man 
should so love his employer that he offers to do someone else’s 
job as well as his own for the same money, when he knows 
that his employer’s business is not prospering ? Would not 
such a man be justly condemned as a blackleg? Yet he 
cannot be so condemned by the standards of private ethics, 
Finally, what of the English citizen who—on the plea of self- 
defence—goes to France to kill individual German citizens 
against whom he has no personal grievance ? His action has 
always been acclaimed just; though by the standards of 
private ethics it is clearly grossly immoral. This attempt to 
justify national ethics by the inapt principles of universal 
ethics leads on the one hand to moral bewilderment and the 
destruction of faith in universal ethics. applied even to 
individuals ; on the other, to the exclusively national ethics 
of the totalitarian State, ignoring completely all the just 
claims of individual ethics. 

Confusion is still more confounded when the same error 
is carried outside the structure of national society into the 
society of nations. Economically, the greatest of crimes is 
_ individual virtue of generosity. As Sir Norman Angell 

as said : 


“The idea that Russia is prepared to make this 
country a present (for that is what the accusation 
amounts to) of a certain number of tons of food every 
year is declared to be an act so malicious, so unfriendly, 
as to have set up the demand for the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations forthwith. . . . The offence of which we 
accuse Russia is that in exchange for what we give her 
in the way of machinery and manufactures she gives in 
return too much; her foodstuffs are too cheap; not 
only does she give full weight, the criminal wants to 
throw in additional handfuls to each sack that she 
delivers, for good measure.” ! 


To protect oneself against such generosity by tariff walls 
1 The Unseen Assassins, p. 2385. 
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may be justified ; such embarrassing generosity may be con- 
demned ; but it is impossible so to do on the principles of 
purely private ethics. The irrelevance of private ethics is 
gen even more vividly in the post-war efforts to exact 
reparations and the repayment of war debts. One nation 
had promised to pay indemnity, another had borrowed 
money and had promised to repay it with interest ; nothing 
could be clearer: these contracts must be kept, just as an 
individual must pay damages or repay debts for which he is 
responsible. But the efforts to apply these principles to 
international finance resulted in the crash of currencies and 
the economic crises of the last decade. 

Finally, the whole conflict between public and private 
morality is caught up and made of immediate importance by 
the problem of international sanctions and the project of an 
international police force. The mental conflict, the intel- 
lectual bewilderment, the moral anxiety of our time in these 
matters is largely due to the failure not only to solve this 
conflict, but even to realise its existence. At a time when 
our churches and our philosophers and our teachers should 
be clarifying the issue and giving us moral guidance in this 
discord between two ethical systems we are asked to begin 
by assuming that there is no conflict and only one ethical 
system. The very parable of this error is embodied in a book 
published this year by a Roman Catholic writer. Rejecting 
all faith in the efficacy of an international tribunal,? he is 
driven constantly to attempt to draw a distinction between 
a defensive and an aggressive war, justifying the former and 
condemning the latter, and leaving the states concerned to 
be the only judges in their own cause! He insists through- 
out ? on an unreasonably close analogy between State and 
individual action. This double error leads him into the 
extraordinary remark: “‘ Besides, let us remember that 
War is not a conflict between individuals, but between 
States.’” But the whole difficulty is that while the quarrel is 
between states, the actual hostilities are inevitably between 
individuals. 


“The Right of War,” he continues, “ gives the 
Right to inflict death on our enemies and to seize their 
goods, but it does not include any right over indi- 
viduals as such. Destruction of:private property and 
slaughter of old people, women and children, must 

1 Ethics of Peace and War, by H. Gigon (1985). 
2 Op. cit., p. 28. 
‘ ® Op. cit., pp. 18, 22, 55, etc, 
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remain the ‘ privilege’ of barbarous and uncivilisej 
nations.” 3 


It is apparently quite civilised to kill young men on whop 
the future depends, but thoroughly immoral to kill old ma 
who are presumably rather more responsible for the wa 
Such is the chaos of thought. At a time when we neq 
constructive thought, we are offered nothing more satisfy; 
than a repetition of the principles of the effete and ineffectiy, 
Holy Alliance of one hundred and twenty years ago, whereby 
the rulers of the European nations vowed 


‘to take for their sole guide the precepts of that Hol 
Religion, namely, the precepts of Justice, Christig 
Charity and Peace, which far from being applicable on} 
to private concerns must have an immediate influeng 
on the Councils of Princes and guide all their steps x 
being the only means of consolidating human instity. 
tions and remedying their imperfections.” 2 


Having granted the general applicability of these genenl 
precepts to both public and private affairs, it is necessary ty 
acknowledge that these principles must manifest themselya 
in an appropriate code for each, which need not necessaril 
be the same for both. ‘“‘ Whatever men do,” wrote Anthony 
Trollope, “they should certainly do honestly. Speakin 
broadly, one may say that the rule applies to nations as ty 
individuals.” Professor Mowat has criticised Trollope fe 
the words “ speaking broadly.” * But can we, as Burk 
asked, indict a whole nation? Is a nation precisely ani 
definitely enough a responsible moral entity for it to hk 
punished as a whole for a breach of international law ? Oh 
the principles of private ethics it is as great an injustice to 
punish a whole nation for the misdeeds for which only: 
portion of it can be responsible, as to allow those misdeeds to 
go unpunished. Experience of how public opinion can k 
moulded and guided by politicians and the Press leaves ws 
with an uneasy conscience as to the justice of punishing 
indiscriminately by bombing or invasion. The experienced 
the last decade tends to show that international punishment 
by fine is twice cursed—it curseth him that gives and him 
that takes. Yet private ethics demand both punishment 
and damages. 


1 Op. cit., p. 40. 
2 Quoted in Public and Private Morality by R, B, Mowat, p. 62. 
3 Op. cit., p. 83. 
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The principles of a sane public morality, on the other 

hand, would insist, first, that all idea of national punishment 
be abandoned ; secondly, that security be provided for every 
nation against recurrence of aggression. The only means of 
providing security is an international police force, and the 
only just means of settling disputes, an international tribunal. 
The necessary corollary is the abolition of national arma- 
ments, and the principle is that centralised force tends to 
eliminate the use of force. But the force must be there as a 
last resort. This force, adequately controlled, must, in the 
last resort, operate upon two principles. 
_ First, its destructive powers must be limited to use against 
national property and not against individual life.t An 
aggressor nation, if surreptitiously armed, would _pre- 
sumably have illegal dumps of ammunition and military 
headquarters. When the wrongdoer has been judged by the 
tribunal—and the wrongdoer will be the nation which has 
refused to desist from its offence when called upon to do so 
by the tribunal, or the State which has surreptitiously 
re-armed—brief notice will be given that its dumps and vital 
military centres will be bombed, and the Government is 
advised to remove all human beings from the danger 
zones. 

Secondly, on the principle that in public affairs certain 
individuals must be more particularly responsible for the 
breach of international duties than the mass of the people, 
the commission of inquiry which investigates the case shall 
be required to name those politicians, generals, editors, 
journalists and other leaders who seem to have been par- 
ticularly responsible both for guiding the immoral public 
opinion and for actually committing the misdeed. These 
must not be made scapegoats for the national crime, but 
their particular responsibility as individuals must be 
indicated. Whether their punishment be left to the nation 


“@ itself or performed by the international tribunal might 


depend upon the relative blame attached to them. A 
dictator like Herr Hitler, a Goebbels or an irresponsible 
editor of a newspaper might be accredited with a greater share 
of blame than a person even in the position of a Foreign 
Secretary or a Prime Minister who had protested against 
the acts which led to the aggression. Clearly, various con- 
siderations of circumstance must govern each particular case. 
But the fallacy of making either the abstract nation or a 
few individuals alone responsible must be avoided. Public 
1 Cf. Leyton Richards, The Christian’s Contribution to Peace (1935). 
Vor. XXXIV. No. 1. 2 
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morality demands that the responsibility be divided; 4 
demand which private ethics alone could not make. 

This is but one example of the line of thought to be 
followed. I believe that the ultimate obstacle to the success- 
ful establishment of an international police force is not so 
much technical difficulty, nor lack of desire for peaceful 
security, nor political objections. It is doubt as to the 
ethics of such a force. We can overcome all technical 
difficulties once we really will to overcome them; but we 
cannot really will this until we are convinced that it is right. 
The first task is to clarify and to straighten out the ethics of 
the matter; then the rest will follow surprisingly easily, 
The forces of peace are divided ; and the real line of division 
is the ethical division, between pacifists who base their 
position on universal individualist morality and insist that 
all use of force for coercion is wrong ; and peace-builders who 
insist upon a measure of public morality, as distinct from 
private, and claim that the public use of force can be conse- 


crated by justice. In so far as pacifists protest against the 


punishment of an aggressive nation as a whole, they are 
right, for all indiscriminate use of force is wrong. But in so 
far as they ignore the necessity of force to resist force, they 
are wrong, because the discriminate use of force in the cause 
of public morality is right. Until the claims of both ethical 
codes are recognised, there can be no synthesis, but only 
denial. And until there is ethical synthesis, there can be no 


peace. 
DAVID THOMSON. 


HAWARDEN, CHESTER. 
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DEMOCRACY, LIBERTY AND FORCE. 
J. A. HOBSON. 


One of the strangest occurrences of recent years has been 
the severance of relations between the movements of 
Nationalism and of Democracy. Both were distinctively 
modern movements, the products of popular self-awareness 
in the last two centuries, closely related in political activities 
and methods. Even as late as the end of the Great War, the 
principle of national self-government was universally con- 
ceived in democratic terms, and the future of a peaceful 
world envisaged in the free and equal co-operation of national 
governments expressive of their peoples’ will. Now demo- 
cracy, in its generally accepted form of representative 
government, has been displaced in most civilised countries by 
dictatorships or oligarchies, and is discredited and menaced 
in the few countries where it still remains. On the other 
hand, nationalism, its former associate, has become its 
enemy, acquiring a passionate significance and a policy 
definitely hostile to popular self-government. Various causes 
have contributed to this breach. On the one hand, the war 


has inflamed the spirit of nationality with fears, suspicions 


and ambitions, which tend to concentration upon foreign 


relations and which feed a competitive power policy. The 
importance and the intricacy of foreign relations seem to 
demand a statecraft finer and more skilled in its technique 
than the rough and ready procedure of parliamentary govern- 
ment. When it is recognised that the internal problems of 
economic reconstruction are everywhere coupled with the 
problem of the maintenance of world peace, we realise the 
new strain put upon democratic institutions. History has 
made us familiar with dictatorship as a war emergency. But 


e hath her emergencies no less than war, and the estab- 


) lishment of dictatorships is clearly traceable to these emer- 
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gencies. In the first place, there is a lack of faith in the 
reality and duration of the sort of peace attained by the 
treaties of 1919 and the subsequent international agreements, 
The undercurrents of suspicion and hostility everywhere 
apparent sustain a war-mentality in governments. Secondly, 
the peace of 1919 let loose in many countries the forces of 
class war which, in Russia, Italy and Germany and else. 
where, were the direct precursors of dictatorship. The 
success of the proletarian revolution in Russia encouraged 
hopes of socialism and communism in other countries, and 
after a successful rally of the propertied and powerful classes 
had stamped upon the revolutionary movement, the demo- 
cratic constitution which the organised workers sought to 
utilise was suspended or abolished. 

But this rough register of actual happenings does not 
confront us with the deeper causation of the collapse of 
democracy, for these emergencies only accelerated and 
intensified problems that were already gathering momentum 
in pre-war times. The belief in a pacific commercial inter. 
nationalism and in a fair sharing of the fruits of economic 
progress among the different nations and classes, embodied 
in the mid-Victorian Cobdenism, had faded into dim and 
unattainable ideals before the close of the century. And 
with them had gone that easy optimistic faith in a widening 
franchise as the all-sufficient instrument of good government 
which prevailed throughout the Victorian era in this country, 
If Cobdenism had worked true to the type of its prophets, 
competition and progress in industry and commerce would 
have operated independently of governmental policies for the 
equitable distribution of the fruits of the earth among all 
peoples and all classes. 

The visible failure of this economy, expressed in the fights 
for “* places in the sun,” areas of exploitation and markets, 
on the one hand, the organisation of economic forces for 
strikes and class struggles within each country on the other, 
has brought about conditions unprovided for in the ordinary 
scheme of political democracy. Every modern government 
is beset by a number of pressing economic interests, capitalist 
or working-class, which impose an ever-increasing number of 
difficult tasks never contemplated in the formative period of 
democracy. How can the will or “‘ common sense ”’ of a wide 
electorate cope successfully with the intricacies of tariffs, 
quotas, subsidies and the other instruments of economic 
nationalism, or with the delicate development of social 
services designed to safeguard and improve the conditions of 
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the working classes, or with the niceties of taxation and the 
widening demands of public revenue? Not only can the 
ordinary elector play no real part in such an art of govern- 
ment, but he cannot be expected to choose representatives 
competent to do so. 

Must we then acquiesce in the scrapping of democracy, as 
an obsolete device of government, or is it capable of such 
reforms as may fit it for the new role it is called upon to play ? 
Mr Alderton Pink in a singularly well-informed and open- 
minded book 4 argues the case for reform and indicates the 
nature of the changes needed to make democracy work. It 
issignificant that he takes for his title The Defence of Freedom, 
for he rightly recognises that individual liberty is an essential 
condition of a sound political organisation and that this 
liberty is stifled in the atmosphere of oligarchies and 
dictatorships. And yet he himself desires changes in the 
franchise and in the electoral system which shall place the 
control and administration of public policies in the hands of 
an intelligent public-spirited minority. ‘“‘ Whatever views 
we may have about Mr Wells’s visions of ultimate world 
organisation, we must surely agree that there is no tolerable 
future for our civilisation unless we can devise methods for 
enabling those of intellectual competence and moral integrity 
to take charge’ (p. 163). ‘“‘ We need an organisation in 
which intelligent public-spirited people of all classes can come 
together to think and work for social welfare on the lines of 
a united programme associated with the ideal of liberty ” 
(p. 163). Now, setting aside the grave difficulties in finding 
and harnessing to the work of government this intelligent 
minority, and in preventing the corruptions which come from 
the exercise of unchecked power (problems which Plato faced 
but did not solve) Mr Pink’s ideal of liberty demands some 
close scrutiny. While he is favourable to the “ transition 
from the crudely competitive system to the order in which 
private enterprise is directed to public ends” (p. 199), he 
opposes all large general schemes of state planning as 
restrictive of personal liberty. And it is evidently true that 
under any such scheme the freedom of the individual to 
choose his job, and to leave it for another job will disappear. 
So with the freedom of a group of employers or employees to 
carry out a lock-out or a strike in disregard of the public they 
serve, A great many personal liberties are cancelled by the 
adoption of any of the schemes of industrial self-government, 
designed by Sir Arthur Salter, Mr Harold Macmillan and 


1 The Defence of Freedom, Macmillan & Co. 
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others, in order to evade the admitted difficulties of stat. 
planning on full socialist lines. 

Though Mr Pink has many acute arguments in favour of 
liberty, I do not consider that he is right in taking individyw] 
liberty for his criterion of sound politics, without fulle 
inquiry into the uses of that liberty. I cannot accept his 
view that freedom has a value independent of the use t 
which it is put, nor can I share his related assertion that 


“ultimately we either believe intuitively that freedom i | 


good or we do not” (p. 160). Even the satisfaction that 
adheres to “‘a sense of freedom” posits some sphere of 
thought or action with a content that is desirable. Som 
liberties are admittedly bad, the liberty to kill your neighbow 
or to steal his goods. Other liberties are almost destitute of 
reality, e.g. the liberty of most men to choose the work fo 
which nature or inclination best fits them. In order to k 
real, liberty must be associated with opportunity. Folloy 
out this line of thought and you will come to the conclusion 
that liberty cannot be valued for its own sake, but only asa 
means or condition of a desirable life. Whether such a life 
is to be envisaged in terms of happiness, welfare or per. 
sonality, and whether such ends are computed wholly in 
terms of individual achievement, or have a directly social 
significance attached to them—these important question 
will have intimate bearings upon what may be termed “the 
economy of freedom.” But these bearings lie outside ow 
immediate discussion which turns upon the relation between 
individual freedom and social political organisation. In the 
advance (shall we call it progress ?) from primitive society to 
civilisation the area of individual liberty has been con 
tinuously expanding in two ways contributive to the achieve 
ment of higher personality and larger welfare. Increasing 
knowledge of his environment and a gradual release from the 
bonds of custom and superstition in the handling of this 
environment, coupled with an enlarging use of his mind fa 
explorative purposes, outside the immediate ambit of bio 
logical survival, in the fields of the sciences and arts, have 
given positive meaning and value to an otherwise barre 
concept of liberty. 

But with each expansion of social organisation there ha 
taken place a contraction of certain individual liberties, 
needed for the achievement of common serviceable ends. The 
surrender of these liberties may, indeed, be regarded as ai 
act of free will, based on a rational estimate that the aggregate 
gain will be greater than the loss, or that lower liberties are 
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exchanged for higher liberties upon a scale of welfare values. 
[do not think that Mr Pink would repudiate altogether such 
a changing economy of freedom, although he attributes to 
freedom a value of its own, which it does not possess. 
Though regimentation is not in itself either an agreeable 
word or an agreeable process, it is essential to efficiency of 
social conduct and implies a definite surrender of detailed 

nal liberty in order that a larger liberty may be obtained 
for the utilisation of higher opportunities. Work in a factory 
or on a railway, every organised co-operation for productive 
work, involves an imposition of discipline achieved by 
accepted methods of coercion. Nor is it only the employer 
who imposes discipline and dictates orders. The worker who 
enters a trade-union surrenders his right to make a personal 

in with his employer or to take any action separately 
from his fellow members as a group. It may, indeed, be seen 
that in the operation of every society, whether for work or 
play or for other activity, the individual gives up some right 
of individual action in return for the benefits of co-operation. 
We sometimes hear of State tyranny: but charges of Party 
tyranny are heard even in the House of Commons. 

But, it may be pleaded, there are certain individual 
liberties the surrender of which does not fall within this 
eonomy. The voluntary abandonment of free-thought, 
free-speech, free conduct, to the arbitrary rule of an ecclesias- 
tical or a political dictator is an abdication of personality 
not warranted by the alleged freedom of surrender. In 
other words, just as a personal liberty may be abused by 
infringing the liberty of another, so likewise it may be abused 
by the suppression of the higher or more enduring liberties 
within the ambit of a personal life. Milton’s famous attesta- 
tion “‘ Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely, according to conscience, above all liberties ” was no 
glorious rhetoric but an expression of the sound economy of 
freedom. For no sane man would barter away the free 
exercise of his powers of thought and speech for any material 
or spiritual comforts. Epictetus, though bodily enslaved, 
hever surrendered the freedom of his soul. Trite as such 
considerations may seem, they carry a terrible significance at 
a time when in several countries tyranny is applied in a 
deliberate and wholesale manner to the enslavement of the 
human spirit. The defence of all such acts of spiritual 
tyranny is that they prevent men from thinking wrongly 
and forming dangerous opinions. But this defence is in 
effect a denial of reason as a factor in civilisation. For the 
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right to make mistakes in thought and conduct is essentia] 
to every sort of progress. Even in those emergencies which 
seem to justify dictatorship it is a short-sighted policy to 
repress the right of individual criticism or of conscientious 
objections. For the pretence of a solidarity and unanimit 
that is not real cannot add strength to a national effort 
either in war or in peace. Even if its falsehood is kept dark, 
it poisons the spirit of the nation, and the more successful 
such despotism of the mind is, the heavier the damage when 
the emergency has passed. For there is a unity of the mind 
that makes it impossible to repress free-thought in polities 
or religion without breeding a dogmatism and a timidity in 
all other processes of thinking, even in those physical sciences 
to which despots look for their effective instruments of force, 
Germany’s great advances in science occurred in a stimulating 
atmosphere of mental freedom ; the poisoning of the social 
sciences is already infecting psychology and biology, and will 
inevitably pass the thin barrier between the organic and the 
inorganic sciences. Even the poison gases will become less 
effectively poisonous when non-Aryan talents are banished 
from chemistry and authoritarianism cramps all the finer 
processes of reasoning. 

Such considerations help us to understand the true 
function of coercion, or force, in the economy of freedom. 
Narrower liberties may be suppressed in favour of broader 
liberties, lower liberties in favour of higher, 7.e. of such 
liberties as are essential to the achievement of finer personal 
and social values. It is precisely at this point that the 
relevancy of Lord Davies’ powerful plea for the right use of 
force 1 enters our main argument. For the halt which the 
process of expanding human co-operation has made at the 
barrier of nationalism is now visibly endangering the fabric 
of civilisation. At every step in the march of man towards 
a wider, closer social and political co-operation some element 
of physical as of moral force has been required to secure and 
maintain the new achievement. More liberty and oppor: 
tunity upon a higher level are only thus attained. As the 
autocracy of the primitive family yields to tribalism, and 
tribalism in its turn to provincialism, and this again to 
nationalism, there has taken place a natural pressure of 
human interests in favour of the wider scope. But in each 
case the crust of custom and the appeal of shorter-sighted 
selfishness require to be broken by an enlightened authority 
wielding the needed coercive power. Now civilisation is 


1 Force and the Future, Constable, 8s. 6d. net. 
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brought up at the final barrier, that of the absolute sovereign 
autocracy of the nation-State. The insistent refusal to face 
the next step towards international co-operation, in spite of 
the urgent needs of peace and economic recovery, is in its 
most direct significance a refusal to expand the area of 
forcible sanctions. The impotence which so many friends of 
the League of Nations are now discovering in its structure 
and procedure, the elaborate play of formulas and parade of 
“ principles ’” to replace pledged policies, are rooted in the 
refusal to make that definite surrender of national sovereignty 
essential to win security for the constituent peoples by 
putting the necessary moral and physical authority behind the 
League, or to reorganise the existing League so as to make it 
a better instrument for the performance of this proper work. 
The Governments of some nations appear to regard this next 
step as impracticable or undesirable, or both. Lord Davies 
apparently holds that this attitude represents the relics of 
an outworn conception of foreign policy and diplomacy that 
could and would be scrapped if the peoples’ will prevailed. 
To this end “‘ political pressure must be applied from below.” 
He quotes Lord Cecil’s confident prediction: “‘ All depends 
on public opinion. If we—the peoples of this country and of 
other countries—desire that the glories of peace should take 
the place of the glories of war, that great and beneficent change 
will assuredly come to pass ’’ (p. 200). This, however, brings 
us back to the very issue from which we started, the efficacy 
of democracy, involving two beliefs, one, that there exists a 
strong conscious popular demand for peace, the other, the 
ability of this demand to overcome the propaganda of rulers 
and business interests opposed to effective internationalism. 
Lord Cecil’s assumption is that the peoples not merely prefer 
peace to war, but see the steps necessary to secure peace and 
will urge their governments to take these steps. This belief 
involves not only the existence and organisation of Mr Pink’s 
intelligent minority but the value of that “‘ common sense ”’ 
in the majority which he appears to deny. For if the wild 
mob-mind can always be stirred to sudden passion by the 
skilled propaganda of war-mongers, peace remains for ever 
poised precariously upon a balance of power that is con- 
tinually disturbed, or upon some pious professions that are 
not taken seriously either by those who utter them or those 
who hear them. 

Many peace-lovers despair of the moral conscience that 
seems needed. But may they not be mis-reading the 
situation ? May not the inflamed nationalism, that shows 

VoL. XXXIV. No. 1. 2* 
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itself everywhere the enemy of international government, he 
the last violent effort of an obsolete social system. For up to 
recent times political nationalism had figured as the latest 
stage in the progress of man. It was mainly concerned with 
the internal task of supplanting or supplementing narrower 
sorts of government by one embracing the whole nation and 
overcoming the local and racial difficulties involved in this 
process. Peoples were not opposed to one another in this 
consolidation, rather they were sympathetic in the struggle 
towards a common goal. Now nationalism has passed intoa 
phase of hostility and wreckage. Alike in its economic and 
its political signification it makes for war. Economically, its 
adherents profess a policy of isolation or self-sufficiency, 
But isolation is not a practicable policy even for the best- 
equipped country. Some goods must be imported and some 
exported to pay for them. But both processes are liable to 
develop into a fight for markets. On the import side business 
interests within each country demand a monopoly of the 
home market which means keeping out foreign goods by 
State-provided economic force. On the export side it means 
a struggle against other national claimants for an insufficient 
world market, a struggle in which each national group looks 
to its Government to support its claims by every kind of 
political and in the last resort armed pressure. 

This conversion of nationalism from a friendly internal 
co-operation into a hostile external competition alters the 
whole mundane process. Reason, justice, liberty were 
regulative principles in the earlier nationalism. The only 
force needed was for the maintenance of order within the 
national limit. But the new nationalism is a repudiation 
alike of reason, justice and liberty. It refuses to extend to 
the society of nations those principles and policies which 
were accepted as just and serviceable for each particular 
nation. Nor is it only in its external relations that nationalism 
as a pacific principle of co-operation fails. Accompanying 
and organically related to the clash of nations is the class-war 
within each nation, also attesting the failure to maintain 
that equitable equilibrium of economic interests which was 
supposed to be attained. 

It is worse than idle to ignore the interdependence of 
these two areas of social conflict. A peace movement which 
seeks to confine itself to the political relations between 
nations cannot succeed. For, as we have already seen, the 
main disturbances in these relations arise from an economic 
situation derived from a struggle for external markets due to 
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the insufficiency of consuming power allotted to the working 
classes by the recent simultaneous development of capitalist 
technique in the advanced industrial countries. A dawning 
perception of this interaction between the class-struggle for 
a more equitable distribution and the fierce international 
struggle for markets and areas of investment is stimulating 
a policy of economic concessions which furnishes a check on 
profiteering and gives a larger share of the increasing volume 
of wealth to the worker-consumer. Higher wages, shorter 
hours, social services financed by taxing larger incomes, the 
socialisation or social control of monopolies and key indus- 
tries, all contribute to allay the conscious class-struggle 
which was gathering intensity in all “ capitalist ’’ countries. 
Its degree of success is rightly measured by the reduced part 
played by class-force, in the form of strikes and lock-outs, or 
the exploitation of exposed industries by those sheltered 
industries where high profits and wages are secured for the 
capital and labour in the latter industries at the expense of 
the former. In dictator-ruled countries it is sought to expel 
foree from the class economic struggle by producing a 
corporative State with a planned interdependence of all 
organised industries. But seeing that the rise of these 
dictatorships has avowedly been prompted by the fear of 
communism and socialism, while this rule has crushed the 
former trade-unions, it remains doubtful how far force has 
been expelled from the field of national economy or has been 
temporarily transferred into a State-force which can only 
survive so long as it delivers goods which are unlikely to be 
long available. 

The expenses of a nationalism which seeks economic self- 
sufficiency upon the one hand, and adequate armed strength 
for its foreign policy of defence and aggression upon the 
other, must eat ever more deeply into the standard of living 
of the workers and the profits of the employers. Enthusiastic 
propaganda may induce a popular surrender of political and 
intellectual freedom, but it cannot long prevail against a 
falling rate of wages and of profits. In other words, the 
economic unsoundness of nationalism must undermine its 
political appeal. If capitalism finds that it can only escape 
from the demands of organised labour by falling into the 
clutches of a still more voracious State, it may prefer to come 
to terms with its class enemy. 

__ If within the several nations a class accommodation of 
interests along these lines were found possible, that settle- 
ment of class-conflicts would enable a similar settlement of 
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international troubles. For though there are other causes of 
conflict besides the economic, far more prominent in the 
popular mind, they would not operate towards war if the 
struggles for markets and for areas of economic development 
could be removed from the arena of combative nationalism, 
as they would be if our class-struggles could be settled by a 
fair distribution of increasing productivity. But for such an 
internal pacification representative government in the closely 
related fields of politics and economics would be essential. So 
we end on the demand for a substantively democratic State, 
using its collective force for self-protection in emergencies, 
and an international system of federated States in which the 
former power of national sovereignty is subordinated to a 
world-force for the administration of international-law and 
justice. This may seem a “ far cry’ from our immediate 
predicament, but may not the plainness of our peril be a 
stimulus to the reason of politicians and peoples enabling 
them to pull up on the brink of disaster ? 


J. A. HOBSON. 


LoNDON. 





THE ETHICS OF A KINGDOM NOT 
OF THIS WORLD. 


M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A.(Oxon.). 


Ir is not possible, when we face the facts, to separate the 
' significance of what was said upon the Mount from the 
significance of what was done upon Calvary. The attempt to 
retain the ethic while rejecting the fundamental Christology 
of the gospels is an evasion of reality. The Christology 
and the Christian ethic are one and indivisible. If the one is 
untenable, the other is untenable. If the one is reinter- 
preted in the light of modern science, the other must also 
be reinterpreted. The validity of the Christian ethic, there- 
fore, can only be estimated in close relation to the belief in 
— destiny within the framework of which it took its 
orm. 

As a statement of fact within our time-space dimension, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that both the concept of the 
“Parousia ’’ and the ethic which informs the New Testa- 
ment are dominated by an eschatology which, as the com- 
pilers of these documents and the early Church evidently 
conceived it, was an illusion. It is a fact which cannot be 
burked, and affects the ethic no less than the creed of 
Christianity. 

We cannot, indeed, pretend or presume to know the mind 
of Jesus concerning that eschatology ; we can only know 
what the compilers of our sources believed that mind to have 
been. We have as little right to assume that that mind was 
limited to the form which it is given in the New Testament 
as that it was not. History can only know what that escha- 
tology was for the first Christians and the sense in which it 

ls imputed to Jesus. 
| In view of the general conclusions of reputable modern 
| criticism and research it seems impossible to escape the 
45 
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overwhelming probability that not only did the compilers of 
our records themselves believe with an intense conviction 
that the end of the age and the dawn of the “ kingdom of 
God ”’ were about to occur as a catastrophic event in the 
space-time dimension and probably within their own life. 
times, but also that they firmly believe that this was the 
belief of Jesus and ascribe to Him utterances which express 
that conviction. 

** For the elect’s sake, whom he hath chosen, he hath 
shortened the days.” ‘“* This generation shall not pass away 
till all be fulfilled.”’ ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world,” 
Such sayings, attributed to Jesus, are reinforced by others 
giving specific and material signs of events in time and space 
which will precede that end of time and foreshadow its 
approach. 

Whether or not such sayings were actually spoken by 
Jesus; whether or not they have been coloured with a 
significance other than His own ; how great or how little is 
their claim to authenticity, it is for scholars to assess. All 
that can with confidence be said is that this spatial and 
temporal eschatology was that which His chroniclers cer- 
tainly believed Him to have believed and that which they 
themselves believed. The “ kingdom” was coming, and 
coming at once, within the dimension of space, time and 
history. 

The tenor of such sayings is the tenor of the entire New 
Testament. This concrete faith in an end and an advent in 
time and space and in the immediate future runs like a trail 
of fire from end to end of the book. ‘“‘ The time is short”; 
** the end is at hand,”’ reiterate the apostles. ‘“‘ The kingdom 
of God is at hand,” proclaims John the Baptist at the begmm 
ning of this book ; “ Lo, I come quickly,” cries the Christ of 
the Apocalypse at the end of it. 

Nor can it be doubted that it was just this passionate 
expectation of an imminent Parousia in space and time 
which dominated the mind and shaped the doctrine and 
ethic of the early Church, the flame which set the world on 
fire, kindled and sustained the martyrs and irresistibly 
impelled Christianity to its triumph. 

Whether or not for Jesus or for the more profound of His 
followers who captained that conquest, consciously o 
unconsciously, that eschatology was, as Dr Streeter has 
suggested, “‘ a simpler, wider, and greater thing than ordinary 
Jewish apocalyptic,” + or, as Dr Schweitzer affirms of the 


1 Foundations, p. 119. 
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eschatology of Paul, Christ and His greater followers “‘ think 
out this eschatology so thoroughly that it becomes freed from 
temporal limitations and valid for all time,” 1 whatever more 
profound spiritual insight may have underpinned this more 
superficial and material faith, there seems no real doubt that 
this material faith was at least as real to its writers as any 
more mystical faith with which it may or may not have been 
ant, and that this temporal and spatial eschatology 
shaped both doctrine and ethic. For history that faith may 
or may not have been mystical ; it was certainly material. 

It is clear, moreover, that into the framework of just such 
a material and literal faith in an immediate Parousia the 
Christian ethic, as it is stated in the New Testament, fits like 
ahand into a glove. The connection between cosmology and 
conduct is ever one of cause and effect ; as we believe the 
universe to be so will be our reaction towards it and our 
behaviour in it. And in so far as our conception of the nature 
and period of the end of that universe, our eschatology, is 
concerned, the connection between creed and conduct will 
evidently be still more close. If we are convinced that our 
world will end to-morrow, our conduct to-day will plainly 
be very different from our conduct if we anticipate an 
indefinite series of to-morrows. For those whofexpect the 
end of the world any day the Christian ethicjbecomes a 
matter not only of piety but of common-sense. 

He who is convinced that there will be no mundane 
morrow will need little persuasion to “‘ take no thought for 
the morrow.”” Why should he when he will not see it? In 
such circumstances and sure that he goes to a life where 
“there will be neither marrying nor giving in marriage,” he 
will hardly marry or seek a wife, and, if he have a wife, he 
will be obeying the dictates of common-sense if he behave 
“as though he had none.”’ He will not wish to “ resist evil.” 
Why should he when that evil is about to end? He will 
“render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s’’ with little 
care and a good grace, being satisfied that to-morrow there 
will be no Cesar. He will not wish to “ strive or cry ”’; he 
will put up the sword of his reforming zeal ; he will submit 
to the transient tyranny of so moribund a life ; he will hardly 
be tempted to “‘ lay up for himself treasures ’’ upon an earth 
so evanescent. In such circumstances, and fortified by such 
a conviction, he would be a fool as well as a sinner to spend 
himself or his time upon futile resistance, striving or gain 
which, in this swiftly-approaching apocalypse, will avail him 

1 The Mysticism of St Paul, p. 380. 
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nothing. He will be ready enough to “ hate ” a life which 
forfeits the only life which matters and, in any case, he is 0 
soon to lose, bonds of family and kin which, in the “ king. 
dom,” will no longer bind, and goods which he cannot take 
with him there. When the “ lust of the eye ”’ is so soon to 
pass away, it will be no great deprivation to “‘ pluck out ” an 
eye. Nor, in a world so transient and so doomed, will it be 
hard to practise the Christian virtues of long-suffering, meek. 
ness, mercy and charity rather than the secular virtues of a 
virile strife against evil and tyranny, a proud defence of 
honour and dependants, an even-handed justice, and love 
which is of the nature, not of that Christian “‘ agapé ”’ which 
““ seeketh not her own,” but of that pagan and possessive 
*‘ erds ’ which is the fulfilment of desire—virtues which, in 
such circumstances, are so plainly futile. 

In fact, in all these respects and in the whole range of the 
Christian ethic, given the material view of the Parousia 
which undoubtedly prevailed in the first century, he who 
embraced that eschatology was obeying the counsel not only 
of Christ but of common-sense when he also embraced that 
ethic. 

The Christian ethic is thus the logical and inevitable 
corollary of the Christian eschatology for which the “ king. 
dom of heaven ”’ is, firstly, ‘‘ not of this world,’’ secondly, is 
*“‘ at hand,” and thirdly, will come fully only in another life 
subsequent to the destruction and death of this life. It thus 
presupposes an arcane reality, of which our human science 
can know nothing, which is transcendent, imminent and, in 
its coming, catastrophic, a “‘ new life ” which is other than 
the “ old life,” which will ‘“‘ come quickly ” and will “ rise 
again ’’ and can only so rise again from the death of the “ old 
life.” 

Such is the foundation faith of any Christianity which 
does not conflict with the clear testimony of the New Testa- 
ment. That this eschatology, in so far as it was applied to 
temporal and spatial conditions, was an illusion, needs little 
argument to-day. In the sense in which the early Church 
expected it, the Parousia did not take place and we no longer 
expect it. 

That fundamental faith is not necessarily to be abandoned 
because its interpretation in the terms of first-century 
cosmology must be abandoned. It requires no great exercise 
of faith and imagination to discount the erroneous inter- 
pretation of that faith in terms of space and time, or to 
believe that Jesus, with a divine, if, sub specie humanitatis. 
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unconscious and obscure insight into reality, was profoundly 
right in His affirmation that the “‘ kingdom of heaven ” was 
a reality, was “‘ not of this world’ and was, in some real 
sense, imminent, and was yet, with a human fallibility, which 
the doctrine of the Incarnation rather suggests than refutes, 
jn error in supposing (as His evangelists represent Him) that 
that ‘‘ kingdom ”’ would come in space and time. It is even 
more credible that, in point of fact, the erroneous application 
of that faith to the space-time dimension, is to be attributed, 
not to Jesus, but to His redactors. 

None the less, the fundamental eschatology of another life, 
transcendent, imminent and catastrophic, which is inalien- 
able from any real Christian faith and ethic, remains. Unless, 
in some real sense, that eschatology is tenable, the Christian 
ethic, no less than the Christian creed, is untenable. 

Ethic is the inalienable corollary of creed. Failing such 
a fundamental faith in a life to come other than this life and 
a world to come other than this world, the only sane and 
right ethic is a precisely opposite ethic. Either this primary, 
more real life of the “‘ kingdom of heaven ”’ is reality, or it is 
an illusion, and our life is limited to that natural life which 
our science and our senses know. If that other life is real, 
then the Christian ethic is utterly justified. If that faith is 
an illusion, then that ethic is a folly and a crime against life. 

On the one hand we find a faith and an ethic centred in 
another life than this; on the other, a faith and an ethic 
rooted in this life. ‘‘ Never the twain shall meet”; there 
can be no real compromise or truce between these contrary 
creeds and ethics ; they are antipodal. 

Nor, when we face the facts fairly and without prejudice, 
are we necessarily confronted with the choice between an 
exalted religion and ethic of Christianity and, either no 
religion and ethic at all, or of an exceedingly debased variety. 
On the contrary the religions and ethics of this life (and their 
name is Legion), in their fully civilised form, with their call 
for “‘ courage never to submit nor yield,” for sacrifice of the 
individual good to the good of humanity, for valour and 
virtue in the full virile Roman sense, are, given the point of 
view of such a religion of natural life, rational, heroic, 
inspiring and admirable. 

This ethic too, for all that it is essentially the ethic of a 
fighting faith, has its kindlier side ; for tolerance, gentleness 
to the weak and justice are not necessarily alien to a religion 
which seeks first the kingdom of humanity. The ethical code 
of honour and of a gentleman is fully compatible with such a 
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faith in its higher flights. But however much Christianity 
may have modified and refined such an ethic, however 
magnificent it may be, it is not, in itself, Christianity, 
*“* Virtutes veterum splendida vitia.”’ 

Nor do such natural religions and ethics necessarily fail 
to do homage to Jesus or to His ethic, or to find in 
though in quite another sense than that of the gospels, an 
inspired leader of men, an “ Arch-Initiate”’ of a certain 
** wisdom in the nature of things,” ! and in His ethic, though 
— with no genuinely gospel intention, a profound wisdom 
or life. 

But, none the less, the religion and ethic of naturalism 








and Christianity are fundamentally contrary. The whole [ 


radical antithesis between such religion and ethic and that 
of New Testament Christianity rests, in the last resort, upon 
belief as to the nature of Jesus. For such a faith Jesus is not, 
in any gospel sense, a God Whose kingdom is “ not of this 
world,”’ but the Divine Man, the Universal Man, Prometheus, 
whose kingdom is of this world and of this world alone. 

M. Bergson has stated, with an admirable candour and 
lucidity, the conclusion concerning Christ to which alone 
such a faith circumscribed by natural life can logically lead. 
*“* Du point de vue ow nous nous placons,”’ he says, “‘ et d’ol 
apparait la divinite de tous les hommes, il importe peu que 
le Christ ne s’appelle pas un homme. II] n’importe méme pas 
qu’il s’appelle le Christ.”’? It is true; for such a faith it 
matters not at all; the terms are interchangeable. Jesus 
becomes one of the Promethean agents of, in M. Bergson’s 
phrase, the ‘‘ poussée interne . . . qui porte la vie,”’ * that 
** élan vital ”’ or life-force which, for M. Loisy, in due course 
generates the “‘ poussée irresistible de la foi.”” 4 The wisdom 
and ethic which a Jesus of this complexion propounds is of 
this world and limited to this life, and having no greater and 
no less a claim to validity than any other human wisdom; 
it does not “‘ deny ”’ the life of this world ; it seeks only to 
fulfil it. 

In fact all such “ religions de ’humanite,”’ with their 
complementary ethic, such as that which M. Loisy believes 
to be emerging behind the “ facade ”’ of a moribund Chris- 
tianity, such “dynamic mysticism” as M. Bergson s0 


eloquently adumbrates, such emergent deism as the popular f 


1 A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the Making, p. 152. 

2 Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion, p. 270. 
3 Op. cit., p. 117. 

* La Naissance du Christianisme, p. 368. 
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philosophy of the moment propounds, such “ religions of art ” 
and the ‘‘ creative imagination” as our zsthetes proclaim, 
and often enough in the name of Christ, such secular human- 
ism as now so flagrantly flourishes in Russia and Germany 
and among our own Marxians, are, at root, fertility-faith and 
ethic. They are based upon the assumption that the life of 
this world and of man are self-sufficient and potentially at 
least, divine, ‘‘ all we know and all we need to know.” 

Such a faith in natural life, such a religion of secular 
humanism, with its correlative ethic, is very far from being 
either irreligious, incredible or ignoble, or, in its own par- 
ticular and un-gospel sense, unchristian. It has been finely 


sung.} 


“cc 


. . . thus for ever with a wider span 

Humanity o’erarches time and death ; 

Man can elect the universal man, 

And live in life which ends not with his breath, 
And gather glory that increaseth still 

Till Time his glass with Death’s last dust shall fill.” 


In such a sense, and it is no irreligious or ignoble sense, man 
can “‘ elect ’’ Christ as the type and figure of the “* universal 
man.” 

That, however religious such a faith in “ humanity ” may 
be, it is very other than the Christianity of the gospels, a few 
Sag statements of such a secular humanism will make 
clear. 

“ Jesus,” proclaimed William Blake, “is the bright 
Preacher of Life.” 2. Do not the gospels show to us rather the 
dim preacher of death ? Keats was “ certain of nothing but 
of the holiness of the heart’s affections and the truth of the 
Imagination” *; ‘‘ out of the heart,” Jesus is reported to 
have said, ‘* proceed evil thoughts.” For the late Mr Clive 
Bell, “‘ art and religion are the two roads by which man 
escapes from circumstance to ecstasy ’’4; “‘ in the world ye 
shall have tribulation,” says the Christ of the fourth gospel. 
“We must imagine ourselves into greatness,” ® declares 
“AE”; ‘‘ whosoever will be great among you let him be 
your servant,’’ says the Jesus of the gospels. ‘‘ Prometheus, 
Christ,” ® says the same writer (and the sequence of these 


1 R. W. Dixon, Humanity. 

2 Jerusalem. 

3 Letters. 

4 Art, p. 92. 

5 Imaginations and Reveries, p. 192. 
6 Op. cit., p. 200. 
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names is especially significant), “‘ are in every heart ; the 
story of one is the story of all; the Titan and the Crucified 
are humanity.’ The same refrain is taken up by the late 
Mr Edward Carpenter. ‘‘ Man,” he affirms, “‘ will realise the 
inner meaning of the creeds and rituals of the ancient 
religions . . . finding after all the long-expected Saviour of 
the world within his own breast.’’ 1 But—‘t No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me,”’ says Jesus according to St John; 
and “ there is none other name under heaven given among 


men, whereby we must be saved,” says St Peter according to f 


the author of the Acts. 

It is sufficiently clear that, however acceptable, rational 
or right such a “ religion of humanity ”’ may be, in the first 
place it is not the Christianity of the New Testament, and, 
in the second, in all its guises, it is, at root, fertility-faith, 
faith in the life of man and of nature, a faith emphatically of 
this world, and that its ethic can only be directed towards 
the fulfilment of that life in every possible way. 

Mr Aldous Huxley showed a more profound insight into 
the essential nature of real Christianity when he said that 
“‘those who take the Christian religion seriously are com- 
pelled to commit partial suicide ’’2; it would seem that he 
would have been even nearer the mark if for “* partial ”’ he 
had written “total.” For “ If any man come to me, and 
hate not . . . his own life . . . he cannot be my disciple,” 
said Jesus; ‘‘ I die daily,” said St Paul. Not only has Mr 
Huxley thus nailed to the mast of his humanism its essential 
contradiction of the Christianity of Christ but, with a no less 
remorseless logic and satire, he has shown, in his Brave New 
World, what seems to be the ineluctable conclusion of all such 
religions of humanity and cults of fertility when their 
romance is driven down to the bed-rock of reality. 

The contrary faith leads inexorably to a contrary ethic. 
If the only reality which we can know is “ of this world,”’ the 
only life which we can live, the life of nature, if Jesus is no 
more than the “ bright Preacher of Life,” if Christ and 
Prometheus are one and the same, if religion is no more than 
one of the roads to “ ecstasy,” then to “* deny ”’ our life, to 
** hate ” our kin, to “‘ forsake ” all that we have in this life, 
to tolerate the Ceesars who impede its freedom and fulfilment, 
to “‘ put up the sword ” by means of which we may master 
and subdue it, to deny the love and marriage which pro- 
pagate it, is evidently a pernicious ethic. He who looks for 


1 Pagan and Christian Creeds, p. 279. 
2 Do What You Will, p. 68. 
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no imminent Parousia of another life than this will be not 
only foolish but criminal if he “take no thought for the 
morrow.” For fertility-faith, of however exalted a nature, 





“meekness,”’ “‘ charity ” and guilelessness become not virtues 
but vices. 

On the contrary, for the votary of fertility-faith and 
“religion of humanity,” it becomes a plain duty to do every- 
thing in his power to foster and fulfil that life, to cultivate 
and intensify its ‘‘ ecstasy,” to “* build barns ”’ to preserve its 


‘fruits. For a faith focussed upon this life-force, this “* élan 


vital,” in the famous phrase in which Pater once expressed 
its logical ethic, to “‘ burn always with this hard gem-like 
fame, to maintain this ecstasy, is success in life.’’ 4 

Moreover, since this “‘ ecstasy ”’ of life can only be gained 
and kept by strife, strife, not non-resistance, must be the 
ruling principle of its ethic. Unlike the “servant of the 
Lord” who “* must not strive,” the servant of the “ élan 
vital” must, in Barbellion’s words, “‘ keep his claws sharp 
and fight to the end,’? against all that threatens to 
impede it. 

Such a diametrically contrary ethic is, in fact, whether in 
a primitive or more civilised form, the real and only possible 
ethic for all natural religion, fertility-faith and secular 
humanism which denies the specifically Christian doctrines 
of another transcendent, imminent and catastrophic life. 
Given their premise that there is no other life than the life of 
nature, it is wholly justified. Natural religion demands strife 
for the protection and fulfilment of natural life, since for it, 
in all its forms, that life is all in all; Christianity demands 
long-suffering and non-resistance, since it knows that the life 
of nature ‘‘ passeth away ” and that another more real life 
“comes quickly.” 

The validity of the Christian ethic of long-suffering, non- 
resistance, renunciation and love is thus seen wholly to 
depend upon this eschatological and apocalyptic faith in a 
life other than our natural life, which is “ at hand” and 
which involves the denial and death of that life. 

_ How pernicious and incredible that faith and ethic appear 
in the eye of modern naturalistic psychology becomes clear 
when it is considered in relation to sex-life. For to fertility- 
faith, ‘‘ religions of humanity ” and natural psychology alike, 
erotic love is life and to “lose”? or renounce it is death. 
What such a denial of “‘ erds ” means in life modern psycho- 


1 The Renaissance, p. 286. 
2 The Journal of a Disappointed Man, p. 162. 
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analysis has abundantly made clear. As far as our human 
nature is concerned, repression of it means the corruption, 
distortion, embitterment, starving, twisting of the psyche 
which suffers it. There is no medical or psychological skill] 
which can “ sublimate ”’ such a repression. Life is remorse. 
less; when her claims are denied she tortures and slays, 
That is what, from the point of view of psychology, to “ lose” 
life means where erotic love is concerned. It means death 
for the “‘ psyche,”’ and a slow and tortured death at that. 

*“* I have set before thee this day life . . . and death ”— 
how poignant, how terrible is the application of that saying 
for the lover who, fortified by fertility-faith alone, must 
renounce and repress such love! What death means is 
horribly clear ; what “ life ’’ means, for religion, for Christ, 
for Christianity, seems no more than a guess, a whisper, a 
gleam in the night. This life blazes before the eyes ; that 
“other” life, ghostly, faint, a glimmering corpse-light 
flickering from the tomb—what is that that he should gamble 
life and love for it ?. What proof, what knowledge has he, of 
this “‘ eternal life,” this other life risen from death ? None, 
not a word, not a whisper—save Christ. 

But Christianity means that or nothing. It means, in 
some quite real sense, the death of ‘‘ erds,”’ the natural love 
of desire, and it offers for the life and love so sacrificed 
“* another life ’’ beyond death and another love, the love of 
the Christian “‘ agapé,” arising from the death of desire, 
What psychology calls repression, Christianity calls renuncia- 
tion; there is a world of difference between the two, 
Repression is the work of the human will ; renunciation is 
the work, if it be possible at all, of God. The fruit of repres- 
sion, so says psychology, is psychological disease and death. 
The fruit of renunciation, so says Christianity, is ‘‘ eternal 
life,”” a new life and a new love risen from the tomb of life 
and love renounced. The sublimation, the redemption of sex, 
of life, of love denied, that human impossibility, is possible 
with God, says Christianity. ‘‘ With God all things ate 
possible ’’—even the overcoming of this, for man, inexorable 
law of his nature, that life, love and sex denied will inevitably 
““ go bad on him.” “ I have overcome the world ” ; I have 
conquered that inexorable law of life, says Jesus. How 
stupendous, magnificent, foolish and unbelievable a boast 
for religions of humanity and fertility-faith ! 

And, for psychology, what is true in the sphere of sexs 
true in all life. For the “ erds ’”’ which is focussed in the sex 
urge is that which, according to psychology, activates all our 
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life. To fulfil our life is to satisfy that desire, and to save 
our life, as far as natural life is concerned, is to fulfil our life ; 
to lose our life is to forego the fulfilment of it. And, where 
nature alone is concerned, unfulfilled desire is an unmitigated 
evil, corrupting our psychical being. 

The modern chatter of the necessity for each man and 
woman to “ fulfil’ him- or her-self is based upon an incon- 
trovertible psychology of the natural soul. A psychology 
which sees no further than the natural psyche, which leaves 
God and the reborn spirit out of the picture, is utterly right 
in recommending the fulfilment of every sane desire and 
condemning the repression of desire. As human animals we 
are wise to take all that we want. But if we are to get what 
we want we must fight for it. Thus desire breeds strife. The 
sequence is inescapable. For secular humanism, for fertility- 
faith, fulfilment of desire is a good, repression of desire an 
evil; to fulfil desire man must fight, strive, resist, assert 
himself. It is the wisdom and ethic of such humanism, and 
if that humanism is the last word, that is the last word of 
human wisdom, and the Christian ethic which contradicts it 
point by point is a septic folly and crime against life. 

To minimise that wisdom, to vilify the beauty of natural 
life, love and desire, or belittle the power of passion to bring 
that natural life to its radiant fruition, is a cowardly special 
pleading which, in the end, can only rebound back upon 
religion. 

It is just this natural passion or “ erds ”’ which brings 
beauty to birth and the life of nature to its exquisite fulfil- 
ment, and to deny that passion is also, in some real sense, to 
deny that beauty. In the real life of real religion you cannot 
“eat your cake and have it’’; you cannot, with Christ, 
“lose ’ your life and yet, with the humanist, have it. It is 
not this natural life which Christ promises, but “ another ” 
life “‘ not of this world,’’ an “ eternal life ’’ risen from the 
death of natural life and its desire. If you renounce your life 
you renounce it, and that, from the point of view of psycho- 
logy, means, indubitably, torture, the cross, a daily dying. 

For modern lovers not “‘ tenoned and mortised ” in the 
granite of a genuine gospel Christianity and gripped by a love 
which is unlawful or contrary to the Christian code, the 
problem is posed in a peculiarly agonising form. They cannot 
kill that passion ; they cannot, in any full sense, live without 
fulfilling it ; it is their life. Are they to fight their conditions 
and wrest fulfilment from them ? There is only one Christian 
answer. He who follows Christ does not “ strive or cry,” 


‘ 
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does not seek to “ open the oyster ” of life with his swo 
does not fight his fate; he accepts it; he resists not the 
tyranny and evil of life ; he “ loses ” his life ; he renounce 
his desires. 

There is no other answer compatible with any real 
gospel Christianity ; any other compromise is self-deception, 
rationalisation of desire. All reason, all common-sense, al] 
psychological experience laughs at the conception that an 
good can come of such an evil, anything but frustration, 
neurosis, distortion and death. The lover in such a cage 
must watch life torture the beloved to a lingering psycho. 
logical death. So it seems save to the blindest of faith in 
life “‘ not of this world ” which neither history nor psychology 
can substantiate or support. 

The answer of Christian faith to such a problem is as 
uncompromising as it is incredible. “. . . this is the victory 
that overcometh the world ; even our faith” ; even for s0 
cruel, so complete a frustration of life and love, Christiani 
claims to overcome the Nemesis of outraged nature by the 
alchemy of a life which is beyond nature, from an “erds ”’-love 
wholly unfulfilled, from its very annihilation, begetting an 
undying “ agapé.”’ 

That claim is based and can be justified upon one assump- 
tion alone, that Christianity has access to a life other and 
more real than the life which is thus laid down. ‘“ He that 
overcometh . .. I will give him the morning star,” pro- 
claims the apocalyptic Christ ; it is a star from no constel- 
lation of natural life. The wisdom of humanism offers 
unhesitatingly to such a frustration the dead-sea fruit of 
psychological distortion and death ; Christ offers the “ mom- 
ing star.” ‘‘ Choose ye!” 

Such is the Christian ethic and the counter-ethic with 
which it is and must be for ever implacably at war. It is an 
ethic ineradicably rooted in a “ kingdom,” a life, which is 
‘* not of this world,”’ which ‘“‘ comes quickly and comes with 
the catastrophe of the life of this world ; its antitype is a 
ineradicably rooted in a kingdom, a life which is of this 
world. The Christian ethic is, in fact, rooted in the Christian 
eschatology ; the validity of that eschatology, in its funds 
mental form, is the validity of that ethic. 


M. CHANING-PEARCE. 


Soutu Leicu, Oxon. 
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ving R. F. RATTRAY, Pu.D. 


1 ig gs} 1 1982-3 Mr Bernard Shaw went on a tour round the world, 
rictory and his itinerary included the United States of America. 
for s9| Out of the very numerous invitations to lecture in that 
tianity | country which he received he accepted only one, that of 
by the| the American Academy of Political Science. Anyone who 
%Joye| knows Mr Shaw at all justly knows that for such an occasion 
ing an he would try to say the most important thing he had to say, 
and I ask to be allowed to make a somewhat long quotation, 
sump-| one quotation only, from the address : 


er and ‘“* Within my lifetime our knowledge of history has 
e that been greatly extended. We used to be taught that 

pro antiquity meant the Roman Empire, which had absorbed 
onstel- the Greek city states—with the pyramids of Egypt 
offers looking on, and with Jerusalem and a sketchy Baby- 
uit of lonian collection of idolators in the hinterland. The 
IEE one belief that we got out of it all was that modern 

civilisation was an immense improvement on those 
with barbarous times, and that all the white people had been 
tis an steadily progressing, getting less and less savage, more 
rich is and more enlightened, until the pinnacle had been 
s with reached, represented by ourselves. We are now begin- 
avi ning to have serious doubts whether we ourselves are 
f this in any way remarkable or unprecedented as specimens 
ristian of political enlightenment ; for our new knowledge of 
funds: history tells us that our picture of the past is false. 


Thanks largely to the researches of Professor Flinders 

Petrie, we know of five or six civilisations which were 

CE. just like our own civilisation, having progressed in the 

same way to the same artistic climaxes, the same 

capitalistic climaxes, the same democratic and feminist 

climaxes as we; and they all perished. They reached 
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a certain point and then collapsed, because they had no 
internal stability. When they grew into huge popu. 
lations crowded into big cities, the internal strains 
shattered them, the civilisation sank back into primitive 
life for the survivors. That puts us in a very different 
mental attitude from our fathers and grandfathers, 
because what we are up against now is the fact that we 
too have reached the edge of the precipice over which 
these civilisations fell and were dashed to pieces, 
There is no mistaking the situation ; the symptoms are 
the same; the difficulties are the same; and the 
possibilities of destruction are much greater. Are we 
going to bridge the gulf or fall helplessly into it? Can 
we, if I may change the metaphor, steer our ship round 
the headlands on which all the ancient navigators were 
wrecked ? ” 


The foundation of civilisation, both historically and in 
the present, is agriculture—because that discovery made 
possible the production of enough food to provide leisure 
wherein to bring forth civilisation and to have settled 
life. Agriculture, although it produced leisure, has from 
the first been arduous. When agriculture was put into 
practice, although it was, from our point of view, in easy 
conditions, it was, for the people of that time, work that 
called forth application. Agriculture developed in the river 
valley where were afforded three conditions: warmth, 
water, and rich, alluvial soil. We are not concerned as to 
which of the river valleys produced the earliest civilisation. 
What must pretty certainly have happened, and what there 
is evidence for, was that the surplus produced by agriculture 
inaugurated a Golden Age. The Fall was brought about by 
the fact that men and women were not able in adequate 
numbers to stand the test of prosperity. Increase in food 
supply was followed by increase in population, and prosperity 
had the effect of weakening the morale. 

Adjacent to the civilisation are hardier people who 
descend upon the effete. They act as stimulus to the latter, 
with the result that the indigenous population, by application, 
recovers its strength and assimilates the conquering people. 
Thus in ancient Egypt, for example, there was a sequence of 
civilisations, one on the top of another. 

History shows unmistakably that the most vigorous 
civilisations have not appeared in the environments appat- 
ently most “ favourable ”—although subsequently it may 
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have been discovered that they were favourable for drawing 
outcharacter. Palestine, which produced two world religions, 
is about the size of Wales, hilly, with an untoward river. 
Greece is similarly inhospitable. The civilisation of Rome 
was promoted by a handful of nobodies living in a swamp. 
Possibly no country so small has contributed so much to 
modern civilisation as Holland, and yet it is not an easy 
country from the point of view of fundamental economics. 
Similar good records are supplied by Switzerland, Scotland 
and England. 

Race is the habits, physical and mental, acquired in 
common by people segregated for many generations, 
inherited, ingrained, although, naturally, in differing degrees. 
Within a larger race, distinctive hereditary habits may be 
formed by sub-groups ; these may become races, or one of 
them may, and in turn produce sub-groups, and so on. 
Intermixture may, of course, take place. If the cross is too 
wide, there is a tendency in the offspring to revert to the 
primitive. In normal intermarrying between two races, 
ofispring may inherit the heredities in all kinds of varieties. 
Some may, physically, have the one race dominant and the 
other recessive ; on the mental side, the habits of the other 
race may be dominant; or both physically and mentally 
one race may be dominant and the other recessive, and so 
o. In the history of civilisation two races have been 
eminent, the Mediterranean and the Nordic. Both are long- 
headed. The Mediterranean is typically of medium height, 
has darkish skin, dark hair, dark eyes ; on the psychological 
side he is sensitive, imaginative, artistic. The Nordic is 
typically tall, is fair in skin and hair, and has blue eyes ; on 
the psychological side he has a tendency to melancholy, is 
practical, and has great endurance and stability. When these 
two races intermarried, they produced a good balance of 
qualities—sensitiveness and stability. These elements were 
resent, in varying degrees, in civilisations in ancient Greece, 

ome, the Islamic civilisation in Spain, and our own 
civilisation. 

Civilisation, then, tests the qualities of the people con- 
cerned. If sufficient members of a civilisation have accumu- 
lated, by inheritance, and in turn by what they practise, 
certain habits of good quality and in the right proportion, 
they can go from strength to strength indefinitely. What is 
fundamentally necessary, as we have seen, is strength of 
character, not favourable environment. In the history of 
Athens, think of the Greeks returning from their ships after 
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the city had been destroyed and building the great Athens 





In Rome we see a case of agriculturists under leadershj 
strong enough to impose law and order. For this latte 
purpose they are called upon in turn to render mili 
service. Danger arises when a professional army is organi 
When the nation is strong enough in this respect, it is temptel 
to foreign conquest. Foreign conquest means that the 
victorious people steal wealth that is produced by other, 
The agriculturists at home are displaced. The manhood of 
the people has been removed from the discipline of agri. 
culture. The true order of well-being for the community js 
corrupted and the people deteriorates until at last, no matte 
how long the visible fall is postponed by artificial means, th 
people who had been able to keep off all enemies that offered, 
succumb. In the case of Islamic civilisation, the institution 
giving vent to the temptation to deterioration appear to 
include: polygamy and over-population ; early marriage 
and restriction of women; unstable government ; the 
slaughter of opponents in government ; prohibition of usury, 
The history of a civilisation we may best study n 
England. In this country was a population of Mediterranean 
stock. Into it came people of mixed Mediterranean ani 
Nordic, the Kelts. A high civilisation was achieved in ancient 
Britain, but it lacked stability. In time came the Anglo 
Saxons, mainly Nordic. It is instructive to note that wherever 
culture appears in Anglo-Saxondom, there is independent 
evidence of Mediterranean influence. It is instructive, too, 
to note how a civilisation great as that of the Roman Empir 
can disappear, leaving only wreckage. Alfred, when he 
wanted to educate his people, resorted to translations d 
Latin books, but the best he could do in history was Orosius; 
in philosophy, Boethius; and for the training of priests, 
Gregory’s Pastoral Care. Civilisation was impossible until 
there came leadership strong enough to impose law and order 
in the person of William, the military conqueror. After the 
foundation of the monarchy, he has to reward his generals, 
who become the nobility. The conquering people, as usual, 
act as stimulus: the indigenous culture assimilates that 0 
the conquerors. In due course, at the time of Magna Carta, 
the nobility secure their place in government. The aris 
tocracy encroach on them. There comes the Industrial 
Revolution with its rise of the middle class through wealth. 
The Industrial Revolution started in this country through 
invention and the use of coal and iron in which this country 
is rich. While it was going on, new food lands abroad wet? 
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being developed whose inhabitants could export food and 

wired manufactured articles. Thus came an increased 
food supply, and as has always happened in this case, the 

pulation increased to the margin of subsistence. People 
were drawn from agriculture in this country into towns. 
The social problems were to be solved by extending the 
franchise, in the belief that people would know how, through 
.f voting, to further their interests. The franchise was further 
extended without the desired results appearing. Then it was 
thought, “‘ How can you expect people to exercise the vote | 
properly unless they are taught to read and write?” It was 
believed that if the working class were taught to read, they 
would read John Stuart Mill on liberty, and the like. But 
the extension of instruction in the subjects taught in the 
dementary schools did not produce the desired result. The 
next cure proposed was votes for women. “ Bring,” it was 
said, “ the ennobling influence of woman into politics.” It 
is generally agreed that the extension of the franchise to 
women has not solved the problems. 

Meanwhile the new food-producing countries were in- 
creasing their population at enormous rates and they were 
introducing to themselves, with our help, the use of machines. 
Consequently, they had less surplus food to export and less 
need to buy our manufactured articles. The increasing 
industrial self-sufficiency of the nations meant loss of markets 
abroad, especially for this country, which plumped for the 
industrial revolution as against agriculture—and the nation 
which was the sea-carrier of the world was threatened in this 
industry. ‘To its troubles was added the invention of the 
engine using oil, in which this country is poor, instead of 


ius; coal, in which this country is rich, and the substitution of 


another import for an export. The Great War, as in so many 
other things, precipitated processes that were in operation. 
Not only did it destroy vast quantities of real wealth, and 
large numbers of producers, but it broke down machinery of 
«xchange among the peoples. 

The popular belief now is that the guaranteeing to every- 
body by the nation of a high minimum living will solve the 
economic problem and will, for all practical purposes, solve 
any moral problem there may be also. 

One economic aspect of the issue that does not receive at 
all adequate appraisal is the power that consumers have now. 
It is commonly believed that the power, for all practical 
purposes, is in the hands of the capitalists. But the fact is 
that the reason why there is money in beer is that people 
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want beer. Many object to newspapers opposed to the Civilis 
views in economics and politics ; but what gives these ney cation 
papers their power is that people buy them—who are quith.., neric 
free not to buy them. It is impossible to run a daily ney ode Sy 
paper in England to-day without making gambling new hy atior 
highly organised feature (there are only two exceptions, ani. weet 
on the other side, at least two attempts have been madet ines ‘. 
run newspapers without gambling news and have resultdf conqué 
in those concerned having, in order to continue the paper oat 
to bow the knee and make a feature of gambling news). Mi a, th 
big firm of chocolate manufacturers became so well organise. . istic 
that it had an art department to supervise its labels and th, era 
like. This department saw that a twopenny bar of chocolate In ou 
long established in public favour, was very inartisticall e beau 
shaped and wrapped. It designed a better shape and a bette : saicts 
wrapper, and the line was put on the market in this new fomBy + amc 
The sales went down with rapidity. The complaints wef, was 
that the chocolate was inferior, whereas the chocolate waging +] 
the same. The firm was driven back to the old shape anifiy,..hes 
wrapper. engineer 
All this illustrates the fact that a civilisation is dependaii.+ it 
on the quality of the citizens who compose it. The greateif..melle 
need of to-day is that we should make up our minds astifw)on Vj 
which are the deepest, the abiding satisfactions in life, thi.) » it 
we should be right in these decisions, and that we shoullf joan 
guide our lives accordingly. Public opinion is with mas «7, 
demand, with the man in the street, with urban man aByive of 
against country man. But alas! the man in the streetif marke 
drifting according to the conventions that happen to comity, .4 4c} 
along. All we like sheep. There is an easy optimism. Fa days of 
example, it is widely believed that science can save us. BulBij) of 
science offers only means; it tells us nothing about ent equal t« 
We pretend to be willing to guide our lives by science, bil © pjin 
in spite of science telling us the truth about alcohol, gambling§s, aj) w 
tobacco, we spend hundreds of millions a year most WBihe aut 
economically on these things. There is no doubt that, Mfihat ey 
concerns these things alone, a wiser expenditure would solo) a) 
our problem of unemployment, but the man in the sttBpofecg: 
pharisaically criticises other people while he himself is colo hig 
demning the unemployed to unemployment. It is widdlfjeman, 
believed that education can save us. But mass educatillfone oo, 
has raised the means of education to a certain standard, IR No, 
education in turn depends on the quality of the people Wil} }y; by 
are in it. The newspapers tell their own tale. The book 
pour out in such mass that few of worth become widely realy, ‘ 
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to the ¢ivilisations in the past have had splendid systems of 


ste: ME iycation : for example, the Greek civilisation in its Hellen- 

~ Quite tic period, the Roman civilisation and the Islamic civilisa- 

y “Win in Spain. It is strength of character that alone can use 

a ducation to good ends. It used to be believed that it was 
al 


rbarians who destroyed Roman civilisation, including the 
atues in Italy. But the Goths who established themselves 
sconquerors in Italy respected the architecture and statues. 
twas the degenerate population of Italy itself that ground 
own the statues to make lime wherewith to build their 
‘nartistic houses. Every civilisation has fallen by its own 
and t degeneracy. 
Ocolate Tn our own day and in our own civilisation we are suffering 
isticalh i he beauty of England to be destroyed. The Lake District 
wil msists of only fifteen square miles, yet we cannot spare 
W TOME hat amount of land for beauty. Thirlmere but a few years 
ts wen ago was three lovely lakes with modest, “‘ natural ”’ roads 
ate Wind them and indigenous trees about them. To give 
Ape al anchester water, they were flooded into one big lake; an 
a engineer’s road was put round it ; conifers were planted so 
reall hat it now looks like a Christmas-tree market; iron 
‘a mamelled signs have been put up warning people away. 
cf When Wordsworth wrote in the Lake District “ Loud is the 
sh we e,’ it meant loud with the sound of falling waters : to-day 
7 outfit means loud with the sound of motor horns.1 
“ ™is§ =“ Their only monument the asphalt road.” In the blind 
man wedrive of the motor car, how are we going? Mr Baldwin 
treet tiemarked the other day that to go from Downing Street to 
. "he Shaftesbury Avenue by car took him half an hour: in the 
~ Ba days of hansoms it would have taken seven minutes. The 
a a toll of the roads in deaths and injuries in a few years is 
en®#equal to those of great wars. 
ne Blindly we are allowing trades and professions to be closed 
. toall who are not apprenticed to them in their youth and by 
" Be the authority only of those already in them. Soon it will be 
a “pthat every child will be imprisoned in a school to such and 
~<@such an age and then sentenced for life to one trade or 
profession, and if he fail in that, will be thrown on the dole 
ot his own resources. Whereas, owing to rapidly changing 
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wil iemand, what is needed is greater mobility in passing from 
a. pone occupation to another. 
owl Now all this is being done to us not by foreign enemies, 


book but by members of our civilisation. 
+a What is the clue to it all? It is—not having the power 
1 Sir Arthur Somervell in a letter to The Times, March 1, 1985. 
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to form convictions and carry out the duties which the 
involve. A great part of the scepticism of our time is duet) 
the subconscious awareness of the fact that conviction 
entail duties. Ask anybody if he approves of, let us say, 
Girl Guides, Boy Scouts, Trade Unions, or any other moye. 
ment you approve of, and in many an instance he will agre, 
Then ask if he is willing to give one hour a week regularly tp 
its service. The reply will be, “‘ I don’t like to be tied.” 

Where is there hope of stemming the drift ? A Membe 
of Parliament, Mr Geoffrey Lloyd, in a letter to The Times 
recently, answered : “ the clergy of all denominations ; th 
chairmen of chambers of commerce, adult schools, institute, 
and many other local bodies; the editors of the |] 
periodical and specialised Press.” Even then the re] 
problem is the lack not of leaders but of followers—indepe. 
dent persons who will use their own judgment and infom 
it and serve it. 


R. F. RATTRAY, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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IN DEFENCE OF USELESS KNOWLEDGE. 
PHILIP S. RICHARDS. 


Ir was suggested the other day, at an educational con- 
ference, that Oxford ought to be burnt to the ground, as 
being a place, not of education, but of learning; and of 
learning that was, as to nine-tenths, useless. One might, of 
course, ask: ‘“‘ useless for what?’ But the Socratic 
method is out of fashion; and it is, anyhow, safe to assume 
that the public to whom this daring sally was addressed 
would regard as useful knowledge whatever can claim, 
however vaguely, to be scientific; and would classify as 
useless learning, primarily, Latin and Greek, and, secondarily, 
philosophy, history, literature and, in fact, most of the 
studies which entered into the old idea of a liberal education. 
Modern languages would probably be admitted into the 
curriculum, on the ground that they are necessary for com- 
mercial intercourse. 

The pathos of the situation lies in this, that we are 
actually suffering from an excess of useful knowledge, and a 
deficiency of ideas—a deficiency which can only be made 
good by paying renewed attention to those useless studies 
which our reformers are so eager to abolish altogether. I 
will not unduly insist on the obvious truth that applied 
science has created or liberated forces over which mankind 
no longer has adequate control; for the present aspect of 
Europe renders such insistence unnecessary. The problems 
of over-production and distribution are hardly less alarming 
than the chances of war ; but it is as little use crying over a 
milk-surplus as it is over the spilt fluid. We must hope that 
the practitioners of useful knowledge, who have got us into 
the mess, will eventually find a way out. But what I would 
ask the devotees of scientific efficiency is this : 


““ Suppose that you have achieved your aim, and 
swept away all the useless lumber of philosophical and 
Vou. XXXIV. No, 1. 65 3 
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literary accomplishment. Suppose, further, that man has 
regained his lost mastery over the machines that he has 
made, and is no longer starving in the midst of plenty, 
nor cowering under the threat of aeroplanes and poisop. 
gas and high-explosives: and what then? You wil 
have bred a race of scientific experts, all supremely 
capable of doing things or getting things done: and 
what will there be for them to do? Already, while yoy 
are complaining that nine-tenths of what we teach ow 
youth is useless, the market is over-stocked with the 
possessors of useful knowledge : and it is notorious that 
the tendency of scientific progress is to reduce pro 
gressively the numbers of those required to work the 
machines. Is it not time that, instead of vaunting the 
superiority of the active life over the contemplative (to 
which it may be assumed that useless studies minister] 
we recognised that useful knowledge, in exact propor 
tion to its continued success, is going to lead to its ow 
bankruptcy ;\ that here, as in other fields, a colossal 
boom will be followed by a still more colossal slump; 
that we are creating an immense supply, which wil 
presently and permanently exceed any possible 
demand ? ” 


In view of all this, let us for once be sensible and dog. 
matic. Let us assert, in the teeth of behaviourists and 
economists, that man is made for contemplation ; that action 
is only a means to contemplation ; that we work, as Aristotle 
said with his grave simplicity, “in order that we may have 
leisure.” Useful knowledge exists for the sake of useless 
learning. 'Theology—at least in the Aristotelian sense of 
contemplative wisdom and the knowledge of first causes—is 
still and always will be the Queen of the Sciences. It is 
deplorable that such assertions should seem, at first sight, 
unpractical and paradoxical. It only goes to show how far 
we have wandered from truth and from hard reality in ou 
imbecile worship of efficiency.\ For, after all, ninety-nine out 
of every hundred men and women do work in order that 
they may have leisure. The pity of it is that they have been 
trained, in so far as they have been trained at all, for work 


and not for leisure. ! In other words, the fundamental mistake | 


of modern education, as of modern civilisation generally, is 
that of sacrificing the end to the means.; And, to revert for 
a moment to the international situation, the deadly folly of 
the Fascist or Nazi schemes of national organisation is just 
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that they are training whole peoples solely for action; and 
it is only too likely that those peoples will sooner or later 
clamour to be led into the action for which they have been 
trained, since they have never learnt that there is any better 
or more intelligent way of employing their mental and 
physical powers. 

}When the immediate future is so dark and uncertain, it 
isthe part of a wise man to plan for more distant and happier 
days. | Whether Europe will emerge breathless but unscathed 
from the present embroilment; or whether things have 
already gone too far, and it is only a matter of months or 
weeks before hell is let loose—this is, after all, a comparatively 
unimportant question; though, no doubt, one of painful 
interest from our own selfish point of view. It is not on such 
accidents that the fate of civilisation depends. It is, indeed, 
a commonplace of the platform and the pulpit that another 
European war will mean the end of civilisation: but the 
orators and the preachers are wrong. Civilisation is not a 
thing of bricks and mortar, nor even of reinforced concrete 
and steel girders : it is a thing of the spirit, and it is already 
at an end when so-called civilised nations are only restrained 
by the fear of reprisals from dropping tons of bombs on the 
capital cities of their neighbours. Let us, then, frankly 
recognise that Ave are, to all intents and purposes, barbarians ; 
and let us humbly ask what it is that has made us so. If we 
can find the right answer to that question, then, whether the 
threatened catastrophe actually happens or is miraculously 
averted, we shall have begun to learn our lesson; we shall 
have taken the first step towards rebuilding a civilisation 
that is already in ruins. 

Nor is the answer far to seek. ‘‘ Things are in the saddle, 
and ride mankind.” !Man is the spiritless slave of his own 
inventions. He claims to have achieved the conquest of the 
air. In brutal truth the air has conquered him; for it has 
— his hands a weapon which he can turn only against 

imself. He has acquired physical powers which it is beyond 
his moral capacity to use aright. Some of us will remember 
the fable of Gyges’ ring in the Republic of Plato. The ring 
endowed its wearer with invisibility, so that he could go 
where he would and take what he wanted, with impunity ; 
and, as the devil’s advocate in the Dialogue pointed out, few 
indeed would be morally strong enough to resist the tempta- 
tions to which such an accession of power would expose them. 
Aviation has bestowed upon the armed forces of the world a 
large measure of invisibility and invulnerability: and the 
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rest of the parable is easy of application. This explanatio, 
of the moral degeneracy of Europe, besides being true, ha 
the great advantage of leaving our self-respect, on the whole 





unimpaired. \There is nothing profoundly humiliating in the 
discovery that mere human beings are not yet fit to b 
entrusted with superhuman powers. 

What, then, is the remedy ? It is evident, as I have said 
that we cannot expect a speedy cure. We must go to th 
root of the evil; and we must look to the comparatively 
remote future for the fruit of our efforts. A famous President 
of Harvard once described his ideal as ‘f education for service 
and for power.” That ideal has, broadly speaking, bee 
adopted by the nations of the world; and it has proved 
disastrous because, while the power has certainly bea 
developed, the service has been given, and, under existing 
circumstances, must inevitably be given, to conflicting ani 
mutually destructive causes. Doubtless President Eliot 
meant by “‘ service ’’ the service of humanity in general : but 
such a notion is, at the present time, purely chimerical, 
Service means, in practice, service to Germany, or to Com: 
munism, or to some other force that aims at world-dominion, 
There is no help for it but to change our ideal. We must 
educate both ourselves and our children, not for power, not 
even for service ;Vfor something less ambitious, less uplifting, 
perhaps less easily attainable, but also less dangerous. 

It so happens that there has been in the world for a very 
long time another, and a totally different, theory of education, 
a theory that is represented to-day by a number of interesting 
survivals ; in fact by just those useless studies which are the 
object of such general execration. It might be worth while 
for once to consider dispassionately the idea that informs 
them, the end to which they were directed, the effect which 
they were intended to produce upon the human mind. They 
have descended to us, almost unchanged, from the schools of 
‘Rhetoric which flourished under the Roman Empire, and 
which were the joint product of the intellectual genius of the 
Greeks and the Roman faculty for organisation. Nor have 
the founders of those schools left us in any doubt as to thei 
general object. At the foundation of their theory were two 
profound convictions :¥ first, that, man being composed 
soul and body, the soul, which unites us to the gods, is 
infinitely superior to the body, which we share with the 
brutes ; and secondly, that since this is so, the chief of all the 
arts of human life must be that which best enables the soul 
to realise and display its superiority. Speech, as Cicero is 
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never weary Of telling us, is the faculty that chiefly raises 
man above the rest of the animal creation. It founds cities, 
makes laws, controls and directs the minds and wills of men ; 
and is, in brief, the mother of civilisation.\|/Hence the supreme 
art must be that of eloquence; and the aim of education 
must be to develop the power of speech to its fullest per- 
fection. | 
It should be noted that this view of the relations of soul 
and body is a comparatively late result of Greek philosophy, 
and may well be thought to represent a falling-off from the 
belief which prevailed in the golden age of Hellas, that body 
and soul are equally worthy of cultivation, and that the true 
goal of education should be to produce a perfect harmony 
between the two. The change is of great historical import- 
ance because it coincided with, and confirmed, the Christian 
tendency to exalt the spirit above the flesh, and so imprinted 
upon the schools of Europe a bias which we are only now 
beginning to correct. It should hardly be necessary to 
remark that the extravagant emphasis laid upon eloquence, 
the power of public speaking, was due to the special circum- 
stances of political life in the city-state, and, negatively, to 
the fact that printing had not been invented. “If for 
“eloquence ”’ we substitute “‘ the power of expression,” and 
think in terms of literature rather than of oratory, we shall 
form a juster idea of what the schools of Rhetoric were 
aiming at. Indeed, as political life dwindled and died under 
the Empire, so that public oratory ceased to have any reality 
or any influence on public affairs, the word “ eloquence ”’ 
gradually changed its meaning, and came, as Boissier said, 
“to bear the same sense as the word ‘ literature ’ has for us.” 
Allowing full weight to this modification, and freely 
acknowledging that in any sound educational scheme the 
body must have its due as well as the mind, let us briefly 
re-consider the old rhetorical curriculum, and ask whether 
the studies it includes are really as useless as they are com- 
monly assumed to be. 
“ Language, of one kind or another, is necessary to thought. 
I say “ of one kind or another,”’ because Science has, to a 
great extent, a language of its own, consisting of symbols 
and mathematical formule; and there are many at the 
present day who consider that no other medium of expression 
is sufficiently precise and unemotional to serve as a vehicle 
for our knowledge and our speculations about the universe 
in which we live. I have no desire to avoid this issue, with 
which, indeed, I shall deal indirectly in the course of these 
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reflections. But, leaving it on one side for the moment, |] 
would urge, with all possible emphasis, that thought ang 
expression are strictly correlative, and react continuously 
upon one another. Language is the material of thought, as 
marble or bronze may be the material of sculpture ; and it 
is impossible to have command of the one if you have no 
command of the other. You cannot be an exact and powerful 
thinker, unless you are a master of precise and vigorous 
expression. To use feeble and shoddy language is, inevitably, 
to think feeble and shoddy thoughts: and those who com. 
plain that ordinary language is too vague and fluid for their 
purposes should be the first to recognise this. One may be 
permitted to suspect that their contempt for normal human 
speech arises in some measure from the fact that they haye 
never learnt to use it properly. 

The old education, then, aimed primarily at developing 
in its pupils the command of language. Such an ideal has its 
dangers. Words are the necessary instruments of thought, 
but thinking and speaking are not the same; and it cannot 
be denied that Rhetoric, as the disagreeable aroma still 
clinging to the name suggests, did incline its students to 
mistake words for ideas. Still, the abuse of a thing taketh 
not away the use thereof: and it is better to pay too much 
attention to words than too little. The range of useless 
studies has always included logic, philosophy and history, as 
well as mere literature, so that it is not the fault of the system 
if it has not always succeeded in inculcating a love for truth 
and clear thinking as well as for the niceties of language. 

In any case—and here is the vital point—there is a vast 
field of human interests which does not fall within the scope 
of “ useful knowledge,” as commonly understood. In this 
field lies all that is covered by “literature ’’; all the 
emotional, artistic, aspiring part of human life; the whole 
realm of philosophy proper, of ethics and of religion. I have 
no desire to represent the devotee of useful knowledge as a 
monster. He is most often a well-meaning, though ‘foolish 
and misguided, person. We will assume, therefore, that he 
admits, as any sane human being must admit, that the 
subjects just enumerated include, if not the largest, at least 
the most valuable and interesting part of human experience. 
If education is to be limited to the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, what is to happen to these higher interests of 
mankind ? 

A popular and plausible way of answering this question is 
to say, with Herbert Spencer, that ‘“‘ even for this remaining 
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division of human activities, scientific culture is the proper 

reparation’: that art and literature, morals and religion, 
no less than hygiene and mechanics, are subject to scientific 
laws, and can only be fruitfully studied with the aid of 
scientific method. It is, however, still true, as it was in 
Aristotle’s day, that “‘ it shows a total lack of culture to ask 
for mathematical accuracy in the discussion of human 
affairs.” Of course, if you extend the meaning of “‘ scientific 
method ” to include any sort of reasoning from principles, 
then there is no branch of study that is not amenable to it : 
but such an extension is illegitimate, and can lead only to 
confusion of thought. Scientific method, in the proper sense, 
is applicable only to things that can be measured or weighed 
or numbered—in a word, to facts: the whole realm of values 
lies outside its jurisdiction. No amount of scientific training, 
no elaboration of the most delicate apparatus will ever enable 
anyone to judge the worth of a picture or poem, to solve an 
ethical problem, or to decide a question in theology. Yet 
these are just the issues that most profoundly and per- 
manently affect mankind. 

YThat man doth not live by bread alone is not merely a 
truth of religion: it is a fact of everyday experience. The 
incompetence of science to deal with art and literature will 
probably be admitted by all but the most obtuse ; but since 
there is a widespread and growing belief that men of science 
are qualified to instruct us on points of faith and morals, 
that “‘ useful knowledge ”’ will enable us to decide how we 
ought to live and what we ought to believe; it seems high 
time that someone asserted the paramount claims of useless 
knowledge, if only to expose a fallacy and to resist a mon- 
strous pretence. If we are agreed that morality and religion 
are pure humbug, let us, by all means, drop the study of 
them altogether. To pretend that either of them can be 
adequately treated as a branch of natural, or even of 
anthropological science, is a far more dangerous error. It is 
to poison the very wells of truth. 

Let us, then, first examine the supposition—it has almost 
acquired the status of a first principle—that the findings of 
science have, or should have, a decisive influence on the 
solution of moral problems. And let us, in order to take a 
crucial instance, choose a subject to which the discoveries of 
science are assumed to be peculiarly and obviously relevant. 
I mean, I need hardly say, the subject of sexual behaviour. 
The champions of the “‘ new morality ” draw their heavier 
ammunition from two distinct sciences“anthropology and 
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psycho-analysis. /The former, they say, has shown that th 
traditional ideals of virtue and chastity are derived from 
primitive and quite irrational tabus, which are still authoritg. 
tive among savage races : ‘the latter has proved that sexu] 
self-control is responsible for a large amount of physical and 
mental disease and suffering. Therefore, they say, the ol 
morality is discredited ; and we must frame a new technique 
of sexual behaviour, based upon the “ realities ” of sexual 
life as discovered by patient and scientific research into the 
sexual behaviour, not only of man, but of other mammak, 
particularly of the higher apes. No one can say that that is 
an unfair presentation of the general line of argument adopted 
by the advocates of greater sexual freedom. It would he 
unsportsmanlike, if it were not absolutely necessary, to point 
out its glaring fallacies. 

The notion that you destroy or impair the validity of an 
idea by tracing it to barbarous or disgusting origins is purely 
fallacious. It is fallacious because it is based on an u- 
expressed argument, in which there is no logical connection 
whatever between the premise and the conclusion. If it 
were drawn out, it would run something like this: because 
the inhabitants of Polynesia think that it is unlucky to 
touch one’s mother-in-law when she is standing under a 
mango-tree, therefore the Christian ideal of purity is stupid 
and harmful. As this imaginary example may possibly seem 
unfair and extravagant, I will match it with another, which 
cannot fail to reeommend itself to every believer in the theory 
of evolution. Because the human brain (and every other 
' living thing) originated in a speck of shapeless protoplasm, 

therefore Darwin’s account of the origin of species is 
nonsensical and untrue. ...So much for the supposed 
relation between origin and validity, which constitutes 
one-half of the current argument against old-fashioned 
morality. 

The argument drawn from psycho-analysis amounts to 
this: because it has been proved that sexual repression is, 
in many cases, dangerous to bodily and mental health, there- 
fore the moral ideals of chastity or purity ought to be 
abandoned. I should like to add, in parenthesis, what is 
often forgotten, that sexual indulgence can be equally 
dangerous: but, leaving that on one side, I am content to 
remark that this argument, too, contains a sheer non-sequitur. 
Those who conceived the religious ideal of purity were not 
thinking of bodily or mental health: they were thinking of 
spiritual health, or holiness—a chimerical idea, it may be, 
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int of their modern critics ; but that is 
yp ee nt che mark. It is no sound criticism of a 
eet from et statuary to say that it will not fly like an aeroplane. 
— Fie soul tor might reasonably reply: ‘* I never supposed it 
Pet eid i rere too I should like to offer a parallel argument, 
eae be in this instance I believe that everyone will agree that 
rm th arallel is sufficiently close. . . . Because the practice 
phn by eeterdom is admittedly dangerous to bodily health, 
r-. Taatore Nurse Cavell is to be condemned for the course of 
pe action which led to her premature death. jig 
ae Before I proceed to criticise the application of scientific 
—_ thod to the study of religion, I wish to define, beyond 
iy] be ibility of misconception, the position that I am trying to 
ee tablish. Since I am pleading the cause of useless learning, 
Ba ‘a since it was one of its chief merits that it trained its 
exponents to be exact in the use of language, I am par- 
fe ticularly anxious to set a shining example in this respect ; 
purely the more so as it is one of the hardest things in the world to 
meal extract a clear and unequivocal statement on any subject of 
an real human interest from those who are so enthusiastic for 
e. 
‘kak Ti wcaintain, thee, that the attempt to apply the methods 
— of physical science to subjects like morality and religion, 
— which belong to the realm of values, leads, and leads inevit- 
<< ably, to a confusion of ideas. Fact and value are inextricably 
faces iiimingled in our experience ; and there is certainly a sense 
= in which values must be brought to the touchstone of fact : 
— but how and where that touchstone is to be employed is for 
he the moralist or the religious thinker, not for the man of 
Pm: science, to determine. To take an illustration from the 
neal sphere of art, the worth of a picture is a matter for esthetic 
er valuation, not for scientific analysis ; and that though the 
ie paint and the canvas of which ‘it is composed are rigidly 
ee subject to the laws of chemistry. Religion and morality, no 
less than painting, have what Aristotle called their own archai 
— or special principles, which must be accepted and used by all 
hol who would study them intelligently. A failure to recognise 
—_ this truth I hold, with Aristotle, to be evidence of a “ total 
~ * lack of culture.’ \ And I would add that this lack of culture, 
a which is so painfully prevalent to-day, is chiefly due to the 
sey: neglect of useless learning. Owing to the staggering success 
7 of useful knowledge, or applied science, in its own sphere, 
— there is an almost irresistible temptation to believe that its 
“ - methods must be equally successful in spheres to which they 
i are wholly inapplicable ; and this delusion can be mage 
" Vou. XXXIV. No. 1. 38 
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fully combated only by reasserting the autonomy and the 
independent worth of every kind of learning. 

In vindicating the right of religion to develop on its own 
lines, and to be judged on its own principles, without the 
unwartrantable intrusion of methods derived from a total} 
different branch of study, I propose to confine myself to 4 
single argument, taken from a remarkable little book, The 
Sceptical Approach to Religion, by Paul Elmer More, of 
Princeton. Dr More points out that man is confronted from 
the outset by two different, and indeed conflicting, sets of 
inescapable facts :Vthe facts of the outer world of observation 
or sense-perception ;/ and the facts of the inner world of 
intuition or self-consciousness. These two sets are dia. 
metrically opposed to one another, because the former, as 
we soon learn, are governed by mechanical laws of succession 
or co-existence, while the very essence of the inner life is the 
consciousness of freedom, responsibility and purpose. Such, 
Dr More maintains, are the original data of experience, and] 
do not think that any candid critic will disagree with him. 
We are, before we have formed any theories on either set of 
facts, equally convinced that fire always burns, and that it 
is in our power to choose whether we will light a fire or not, 
In other words, the outer world presents itself to us as 
governed by mechanical necessity : in the inner world we 
are free ; and not only free, but subject to our own approval 
or disapproval ; and, still further, conscious of ends or aims 
which we strive to achieve. 

Now the complete sceptic, who refused to lend himself to 
unverifiable theorising, would accept these two opposing 
groups of data as equally undeniable and immediate: and 
he would make no attempt to explain either in terms of the 
other. Fortunately or unfortunately, the complete sceptic 
does not exist. In practice we are all compelled to theorise. 
Either we infer, from our observation of external phenomena, 
that our inner consciousness of freedom, responsibility and 
purpose is a delusion : or else, from the data of intuition, we 
infer that somehow, in spite of appearances to the contrary, 
freedom and purpose are effective in the external world, as 
they are in our inner life. To these two contradictory 
inferences Dr More gives the names of rationalism and faith 
respectively. Neither inference can, in the nature of things, 
be proved: and neither set of facts can legitimately be 
explained away. YIt is obvious that religion, in its highest 
and lowest forms alike, is based on the inference of faith. It 
is equally obvious that science, in any sense worthy of the 
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name, must deny or ignore the very possibility of freedom 
and purpose. To apply scientific methods, then, to the study 
of religion is as irrational as it would be to praise or censure 
the behaviour of the planets. Science has no more juris- 
diction over the realm of faith than religion over the domain 
of physics. It is perfectly legitimate to decide, on @ priori 

unds, that religion is not worth studying. To profess to 
study it, when you start from a denial of its first principles, 
is either foolish or hypocritical. You might as well announce 
a course of geological study, based on the unalterable 
assumption that the world was created in six solar days in 
the year 4004 B.c. 

The truth is that the world of knowledge is suffering under 
a despotism, hardly less absolute and far more mischievous 
than that exercised by the Scholasticism of the Middle Ages. 
In those days, we are told, all knowledge had to submit to a 
theological test ; and if it could not be made to square with 
the content of revelation, it was rejected. To-day not only 
all knowledge, but every kind of human activity, must be 
subjected to scientific analysis, and, in the last resort, to the 
tests of the laboratory. Anything that fails to survive those 
tests, and, still more, anything that refuses to submit to 
them, is condemned as unreal, or scorned as “ useless.”” The 
new tyranny is more mischievous than the old, because the 
kind of knowledge which it seeks to discredit, and the kind 
of delusion or superstition which it fosters, are both con- 
cerned with the highest level of human consciousness, that is, 
with the realm of values. It really matters little whether a 
man holds, with the Inquisition, that the sun moves round 
the earth, or, with Galileo, that the earth moves round the 
sun (if that was the point in debate). It matters beyond 
words whether he believes, with Bernard Shaw, that “‘ the 
golden rule is that there is no Golden Rule ” ; or, with Plato, 
that our proper business is “‘ to become like God, as far as 
this is possible ; and to become like Him is to become holy, 
just and wise.”’ Let us agree that it is very hard to know 
whether Shaw or Plato is right : but, in the name of sanity, 
let us not pretend that it is unimportant. Above all, let us 
recognise that such questions cannot be decided by the 
methods of Science. 

Perhaps it will be said that they cannot be decided at all ; 
that they are, in the nature of things, necessarily and for ever 
unanswerable. Even if that were so, it would still remain 
man’s highest privilege, and his most absorbing occupation, 
to discuss them. Indeed they are not less frequently or less 
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ardently discussed to-day than they were in the heyday o 
useless learning: they are only discussed less intelligently, 
because, as I have endeavoured to show, a host of irrelevant 
considerations are imported into the discussion from allie 
branches of study. The examination of ethical and religious 
questions is a thing which, if it is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing as well as it can be done: and surely there is nothi 
paradoxical in the view that such questions demand, fo 
their proper treatment, the application of their own pro 
methods, which are, at any rate, not the methods of physics 
or chemistry, nor even of anthropology or psychology. | 
shall be told that it is, in fact, to the province of psychology 
that they belong. To which it is a sufficient answer, that 
such an assertion begs the whole question at issue, by 
assuming that religion and morality are purely subjective 
phenomena. If they are not; if theology and ethic 
deal, as they certainly claim to deal, with objective 
realities, then the writ of psychology does not run in their 
territories. 

Vv The desirability of establishing order and harmony in ou 
intellectual life will, theoretically at least, be admitted on all 
hands. Unhappily a majority of disputants will maintain 
that this can only be achieved under the universal and 
absolute supremacy of scientific method. In opposition to 
this view I have tried to suggest that every department of 
knowledge has its own principles, nay, its own rules of 
evidence ; and that, as Aristotle says, “ it is much the same 
to admit the probabilities of a mathematician, and to ask 
demonstration from an orator.” No one method is of 
universal application; and to attempt to impose a single 
method universally, because it has been eminently successful 
in dealing with certain special subject-matters, is to repeat 
the blunder of those conquerors who “ create a solitude and 
call it peace.” The only peace that can be secured in the 
intellectual world by such a policy is the peace of sterility 
and death. To subject the higher interests of man—his 
pursuit of beauty, truth and goodness—to the scalpel of 
scientific analysis is to kill them, not because they are unreal, 
but precisely because they are both real and living ; and life, 
in the last resort, defies analysis. 

What we have lost, and what it is urgently necessary that 
we should recover, in our intellectual outlook and in ou 
education, is the note of catholicity, of a genuine universality. 
Ideally this would best be secured by the authority of 4 
supreme science (using the word nof in its popular sense) of 
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intellectual discipline, which should co-ordinate and organise 
into a living unity the results of all the departmental sciences 
or branches of study. This, as is well known, was the function 
assigned by Plato to the science of dialectic. Unfortunately, 
as is also well known, the Platonic dialectic remained, even 
for its inventor, a dream and an ideal only: but, even if it 
can never be realised, it is an ideal that we should do well to 
keep before our minds. Curiously enough the Marxian 
Communists, with their subordination of everything to 
“ dialectical materialism,”’ are really attempting to embody 
Plato’s dream, though in a degraded and degrading form. 
The desire for unity and coherence in man’s intellectual life 
fulfils itself in many ways—in Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic 
Philosophy, as in the theology of the Schoolmen ; and again 
in the successive attempts made by various departmental 
sciences during the last half-century to claim a primacy 
which is always hotly disputed by rival sciences. Psychology 
is the latest of these pretenders; and she does not seem 
likely to achieve even the fugitive sovereignty which was 
once accorded to biology, and which is fossilised in the 
literary propaganda of Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells. 

The leaders of these gallant but forlorn attempts, from 
Thomas Aquinas to Karl Marx—to descend no further on 
the stream of time—have all failed for substantially the same 
prosaic reason: that their synthesis was premature. In 
each case there were branches of knowledge and types of 
human activity which would not fit into their ready-made 
categories, or conform to their narrow ideals. Of all system- 
atisers, Aristotle, who was the earliest, is probably the one 
whose system has best stood the test of time. Though he 
wrote, and wrote dogmatically, on a vast range of topics, 
from biology to poetry, yet his work retains its interest in 
almost every field. The reason for this pre-eminence may be 
inferred from what has been said in the earlier pages of this 
essay. He recognised the autonomy of every kind of know- 
ledge. He knew that no department could make its proper 
contribution to the whole, unless it was allowed to develop 
freely on its own lines ; and therefore he resisted the tempta- 
tion to which all his successors have succumbed, to apply 
the methods of one science to the subject-matter of another. 
Hence he attained a catholicity which is quite without 
parallel. St Thomas contemplated the world as a theologian, 
Karl Marx as an economist : Sir James Jeans views it as an 
astronomer, Sir Arthur Eddington as a physicist. To Aris- 
totle alone was it given to survey “ the eternal mundane 
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spectacle”? almost with the detachment of a discarnate 
intelligence. 

We cannot hope to achieve this detachment by merely 
admiring or desiring it ; but his own statements enable us to 
say with certainty what the principle was that introduced 





such luminous order and harmony into his intellectual life, 
It was, as we might expect, a hierarchical principle—one 
that ranged the sciences according to a certain scale of worth 
or dignity—for clearly there can be no order or harmony in 
the world of knowledge, or in any other realm, so long as it 
is a battlefield for contending parties, all of whom claim 
supremacy, and each of whom is judge in his own cause, 
Aristotle assigned the highest place to what he called “ First 
Philosophy ”’ or ‘‘ Theology ’—to what has since been called 
metaphysics—on various grounds, but chiefly on the ground 
that *‘ it alone exists for itself’’ and not for any utilitarian 
end. In other words, he ranked the sciences in the inverse 
order of their usefulness. 

To modern notions such an order seems, at first sight, 
preposterous, in the literal sense of that much-abused word, 
We are prone rather to take it for granted that what is most 
useful is primary and supreme. Yet a little consideration 
must make it evident that whatever is called useful is, by 
that very description, relegated to a secondary place. A 
thing is useful only in so far as it serves a purpose beyond 
itself ; and the purpose which it serves (as the very terms 
we use again remind us) must of necessity be superior to it, 
Useful knowledge is, by its definition, of secondary import- 
ance. If we attempt to deny this, we have only to answer 
the question ‘‘ what is it useful for?’ and we complete our 
own refutation. I suppose it might be said, in a general way, 
that it is useful for the maintenance and improvement of 
human life. In which case human life, or the good for man, 
is clearly held to be of supreme importance ; and the know- 
ledge of this—which is a matter of value, not of fact—is of 
supreme worth, just because it is pursued for its own sake, 
and for no ulterior end. 

It would seem, then, that to philosophy, whose province 
it is to study the good for man, and the ultimate nature of 
the universe in which he lives, must after all be accorded the 
chief place among all departments of human knowledge. 
Unfortunately, we shall be told, there is no agreement amo 
philosophers, even on the most elementary and fundamen 
points : and therefore their department has no claim to rank 
as knowledge at all. Even if this were truer than it is, it 
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would still be ridiculous to suppose that you can improve 
human life, or anything else, unless you know what con- 
stitutes a better state of the thing in question. To take a 
practical instance, most statesmen are agreed, or profess to 
be agreed, that peace is better for man than war. If it is not, 
then all efforts to secure world-peace contribute, in pro- 

rtion to their success, not to the improvement but to the 
deterioration of human life: they are not useful, but 
mischievous. A certain minimum of useless knowledge, or 
(if that is unattainable) of agreed opinion, is necessary before 
we can even decide what knowledge is useful. 

What, it may reasonably be asked, has all this to do with 
the particular kind of useless knowledge which was imparted 
in the schools of Rhetoric, and which, until recently, formed 
the basis of a course in Arts at most universities ? What 
have the Classics, or general literature, or history to tell us 
of the good for man? Thé answer is simple enough.y The 
whole of human history and literature, as well as philosophy, 
is the record of man’s search, practical or theoretical, for the 
supreme good of human life: and the classics are, for us 
Europeans,/the record of the earliest, and still, in some 
respects, the most clear-sighted, conscious effort to attain 
that ultimate goal. And let it be said once for all, that 
scientific method is not, and never can be, applicable in this 
field of study. There cannot be a science of man, because 
science, to deserve its name, must study its material objec- 
tively and dispassionately. Any intrusion of what is strangely 
called the personal equation, any element of subjectivity, is 
fatal to its character as science. How, then, can man study 
himself scientifically ? V Really to understand the simplest 
human thought or action you must enter into it sympathetic- 
ally; and when sympathy comes in at the door, science flies 
out at the window. 

“Whatever the world thinks, he who hath not much 
meditated upon God, the Human Mind, and the Summum 
Bonum, may possibly make a thriving earth-worm, but will 
most indubitably make a sorry patriot and a sorry states- 
man.” The trouble is that so many people are content to 
be thriving earth-worms ; and, according to much contem- 
porary theory, masquerading in the robes of science, that is 
the best that they can hope to be. 


PHILIP S. RICHARDS. 


SouTHsEa, 














THE CHURCH OF ETHIOPIA. 
E. M. E. BLYTH. 


ABYSSINIA is an inland country, encompassed by non. 
Christian lands. In many respects she has the detachment 
of an island without the defence of encircling waters, and 
this isolation without security has retarded her progress in 
civilisation generally, while fostering in her people a proud, 
fierce national and religious individualism which Westem 
Christians find difficult to appreciate at its right value. The 
sovereign’s titles of King of Kings, Lion of the House of 
Judah, and the traditional descent from the Queen of Sheba 
and Solomon, embody these characteristics as well as express 
claims, and therefore should arouse in foreigners respect and 
not casual interest. 

Origen states that the Abyssinians (we use the modem 
familiar name, rather than the ancient one, ‘ Ethiopian,” 
though that is the more accurate) were converted to 
Christianity by St Matthew; others name St Philip (who 
baptised the Eunuch of Candace, Queen of Ethiopia), and 
St Jerome; but these traditions lack proof. Their con- 
version is generally ascribed to missionaries from Alexandria, 
who came in the fourth century a.p., and this explains the 
tie existing between the Coptic (Egyptian) and Abyssinian 
Churches. Regular and close intercourse between the two 
was interrupted by Mohammedan invasions in the Middle 
Ages, but the tie continues, and is somewhat to the dis- 
advantage of the Abyssinians, whose Abuna, or Metropolitan, 
is still appointed by Alexandria. 

The accepted account of the conversion of Abyssinia 
states that Meropius, a merchant of Tyre, who was returning 
to Egypt from India with a company including his two young 
sons, Frumentius and Edesius, put in to an Ethiopian port to 
revictual his ship. The Abyssinians mistook the strangers 
for Romans, on which race they had vowed vengeance in 
80 
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return for injuries inflicted by Roman traders. They fell 
upon the Tyrians and massacred all except Frumentius and 
Edesius, who were comely youths ; them they took alive and 
sold as slaves to the King. The ability and discretion of the 
brothers soon won the King’s confidence ; Edesius became 
his cup-bearer and Frumentius his secretary and treasurer. 
When the King died, they found themselves freed under his 
will and at liberty to leave Abyssinia if they wished. The 
Queen, however, begged them to remain and help her and her 
son, the young King, and this they were glad to do, for they 
had made a few converts to Christianity already, and now 
their assured and honourable position in the land helped 
forward the spreading of the Faith. When the young King 
no longer needed their support, they returned to Tyre, where 
Edesius remained as a presbyter. Frumentius went on to 
Alexandria, where an episcopal synod was in session under 
St Athanasius, the Patriarch. Having heard his story, St 
Athanasius consecrated Frumentius as first Bishop of 
Ethiopia (A.D. 330), and sent him back to Abyssinia to carry 
on his great work there. Frumentius settled at Axium, and 
the title his people gave him of “ Father of Peace—Abu- 
Salama,” is still that of the Metropolitan of Axium. Fru- 
mentius is commemorated in the Abyssinian Calendar under 
this name, three times during the year. Such is the story 
recorded by Rufinus the historian, who heard it from Edesius, 
on the latter’s return to Tyre. There seems no reason to 
doubt it, and the tradition of earlier conversions of Ethiopia 
by other saints or the Apostles are probably mythical, or else 
Christianity was confined to small groups of converts, dying 
out as these died or were reabsorbed by their pagan neigh- 
bours for safety’s sake. 

By a.p. 450, Christianity had become firmly rooted in 
Abyssinia, and it is now the recognised faith of the land ; 
but there are still considerable tracts inhabited by non- 
Christians. 'The Danakils are Moslems, the Gallas a mixed 
— of Christians, Moslems, and pagans, while the 

alashas, though accounted Christians, preserve many 
features of Judaism in their ritual, which are no doubt the 
bequest of early Jewish missionaries. 

The Abyssinians proceed from two races, the African, or 
Hamitic, and the Arab, or Semitic; the majority preserve 
the aquiline features and olive complexion of the Arabs, and 
are often small-boned and slight to emaciation. There are 
also Abyssinians whose dark colouring and negroid features 
and build proclaim their African descent, refreshed by later 
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admixtures of Sudanese and Somali blood. Out of a popula. 
tion estimated at about 10,000,000, only 4,000,000 are said 
to be pure Abyssinians. The very name “ Abyssinian” js 
derived from the word ‘“ Habesh,”’ meaning “* mixed,” go 
many races and strains having gone to the making of this 
remote and interesting people. 

Tradition states that the Queen of Sheba, the ruler of 
Eastern Ethiopia, and Solomon were the parents of a notable 
son, Menilak, who visited the Wise King in Jerusalem when 
he came to man’s estate. He saw there, and coveted, the 
Ark of the Covenant, and he bribed some of the guardian 
priests to let him carry it out of Jerusalem into Ethiopia, 
Solomon conniving, at least, at the sacrilege, if no deeper 
implicated. The strong traits of Jewish practice and ritual 
still obtaining in the Ethiopian Church bear witness to some 
close early tie between these two dissimilar peoples. For 
instance, the Ark still stands on every Abyssinian altar; a 
man will marry his brother’s widow in order to raise up seed 
to his brother; the eating of swine’s flesh is forbidden, 
Polygamy is allowed by the civil law to kings and magistrates, 
but the ecclesiastical law refuses to countenance more than 
one (the first) wife, and bishops and clergy are strictly 
forbidden to have more than one wife or to marry a second 
time. The Holy Communion is refused to a man who has 
two wives living. 

The Ethiopian Church recognises the three first 
(Ecumenical Councils, Nice (A.D. 325), Constantinople (A.D, 
381), and Ephesus (a.p. 431). In a.p. 444, the Coptie 
Patriarch of Alexandria, Dioscurus, upheld Monophysitism, 
and was condemned and deposed by the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451). He became the leader of the Monophysites, and 
the Ethiopian Church elected to follow him. Dean Stanley 
has described the Abyssinian Christians as the extremists of 
Oriental Ultramontanism. Their creeds, however, are those 
of the Church Catholic. 

During the period A.D. 460-480, a band of missionary 
monks came from Rome to Abyssinia to carry on the work of 
Frumentius. Though they came from Rome, it is evident 
from their names—Araguai, Alef, Gair, Saham, Pantaleon, 
etc.—that they were not members of the Latin Church but of 
the Eastern, and were probably sent out by the Church at 
Alexandria, which continued to exercise its paternal care and 
control in the affairs of Ethiopia. Araguai (Michael) is 
commemorated upon the twelfth day of every month in the 
Abyssinian Calendar, and to him, as well as to Pantaleon, 1s 
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attributed the working of signs and wonders. The Christian- 
jsation of Ethiopia proceeded thus steadily amongst people 
who welcomed the faith, and who were to prove later their 
readiness to uphold it at a cost. In the year 530, the 
Emperor Justinian asked the King of Ethiopia, as head of a 
Christian nation, to aid him in his military operations against 
the Sabaens (or Homerites), a pagan people holding the 
coast-line on either side of the Red Sea. The King promised 
his help, but the matter went no further; and as he had 
waged war himself with the Homerites only a few years 
before, killing their king and replacing him by a Christian of 
his own choice, he must have felt in a somewhat delicate 

ition. The anecdote is interesting as showing the status 
of Ethiopia as a Christian power amongst other nations. 

The early records of Abyssinia present the usual features 
of Eastern Christianity—wars and persecutions, tyrants and 
martyrs, politics and religion inextricably confused; and 
as the records are very incomplete it is difficult to form a 
clear picture of the whole. Nevertheless, as one reads, the 
impression grows upon one of a people to whom Christianity 
made an immediate appeal, who were prepared to endure 
hardship and difficulty in its cause, and to suffer for it if need 
arose. Naturally, they believed themselves to be right and 
other forms of Christianity, especially Western forms, all 
wrong; but religious tolerance is a product of safety, and 
sometimes we of the West are too quick to condemn the East 
for narrowness, fanaticism, superstition, while forgetting 
the heroic struggle carried on through centuries to uphold 
the Cross against non-Christian aggression, conquest, and 
suzerainty. Humanly speaking, Christianity would long 
since have been stamped out in Africa and Asia but for these 
undaunted Churches of the East, and for this all Christendom 
istheir debtor. Here is a typical instance, which shows both 
the good and the bad side of this struggle. In the eleventh 
century, Bedr-el-Jamal (an Armenian Christian by birth but 
commander-in-chief of the Moslem Caliph of Egypt’s forces) 
ordered the Ethiopian Emperor to build mosques for his 
Moslem subjects as well as churches for the Christians. The 
Emperor replied that he had built seven, but the Christians 
had torn them down immediately, in their anger, and he had 
been obliged to imprison the Abuna (Metropolitan), who had 
given the order, to save his life. Bedr sent word that if the 
mosques were not rebuilt he would destroy every church in 
Egypt ; to which the Emperor replied that if one stone of any 
church were touched, he would invest the holy city of Mecca, 
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tear it down, and send it stone by stone to Cairo. Bedr had 
the wisdom to let the matter drop. 

The end of the fifteenth century saw the first serioys 
attempt by the West upon the integrity of the Ethiopian 
Church and State. King John II of Portugal despatched ay 
expedition under Pedro Cavilhan and Alfonso Payo t 
** discover ” Abyssinia. Pedro died on the way, but in 1490, 
Alfonso entered the country and was hospitably received by 
the Emperor. Unfortunately for the Portuguese, the Em. 
peror died very soon afterwards, and his son, the Eme 
Nahod, took Alfonso for a spy, and he would neither alloy 
him to communicate with Portugal nor to leave Abyssinia, 
When Nahod died, thirteen years later, his son David, , 
minor, succeeded him, and the child’s grandmother, the 
Regent Helena, thought that the Portuguese might be used 
to advantage as allies against the Turks, who were occupyi 
various Red Sea ports to the detriment of Ethiopian interests, 
Her policy was continued by David, some of whose letters to 
the King of Portugal and to Pope Clement VII are extant, 
In one, he says : 


“* We agree in faith and religion ” ; 


and in another— 


“* If the ways were but once opened, I should be able 
to correspond with the Roman Catholic Church, as wel 
as other Christians, to whom, as to the Christian Religion, 
I am nothing inferior; for as they believe One right 
Faith, and One Church, so do I profess the same ; ant 
do most sincerely believe in the Holy Trinity, and in One 
God, and in the Virginity of our Lady the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. I do also hold all the Articles of the Christian 
Faith, and do keep them as they were writ by the 
Apostles.” 


Writing in 1521 to King Emanuel of Portugal (son of 
John II), the Ethiopian Emperor expresses himself thus : 


** My Father in Christ and my Friend, it is my desire 
that we should be of the same religion. I never had an 
embassy sent to me before by any Christian King, 
neither was I certain that there was a Christian King 
anywhere beside myself, having been always encom- 
passed with the sons of Mahommet, and with heathens 
and slaves who do not acknowledge God . . . with whom 
I have never lived well, because though the faith has 
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been preached to them, they refuse to come to the 
truth ” (Geddes’ Church History of Ethiopia, pp. 64-78, 
quoted in Montagu Fowler’s Christian Egypt, pp. 163- 
164). 


So convinced was David of the unity of the faith which 
he and the Portuguese professed, that when the aged Abuna, 
Mark, became too weak to carry out his duties, the Emperor 

rsuaded him to consecrate Joas Bermudez, a layman, as 

is successor ; after which, he sent Joas to Lisbon and Rome 
to obtain help in his crusade against a powerful Moslem emir, 
and also to get the Pope’s seal upon his consecration (1588). 
King and Pope were gracious and complaisant, but slow to 
move ; and when at last Bermudez returned to Abyssinia, he 
found the good Emperor David was dead and enemies were 
pressing upon Abyssinia from every side. David’s son and 
successor, Claudius, was more practical and less idealistic 
than his father; he saw the danger to his own Church 
involved in David’s overtures to Rome and Portugal, and he 
refused to carry on this policy. He applied to the Patriarch 
of Alexandria for a fully consecrated Abuna from Egypt, and 
one was sent. Joas, backed by the Portuguese settlers, 
strongly opposed the Emperor, and so Joas was arrested and 
sent back to Portugal. 

This roused Rome to an understanding of what she stood 
tolose. St Ignatius Loyola besought the Pope to send him 
out to Abyssinia, but the Pope refused, sending instead three 
Roman bishops, two of whom remained at Goa, while the 
third, Andrew Oviado, went on to Abyssinia. The Emperor, 


‘Claudius, though courteous and kindly, made it perfectly 


clear that the Ethiopian Church desired friendship with that 
of Rome, but would suffer no manner of interference, let 
alone any attempt at supremacy, by the latter. He said 
that the Church of Ethiopia owed and owned allegiance to 
the Church of Egypt, in virtue of its conversion by that, and 
nothing could break the tie. Oviado failed to shake his 
resolution, and so fell back upon the time-worn accusation of 
heresy ; to which the Emperor’s reply, so noble and con- 
vincing, must be given in full : 


** In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, One God. 

** This is my faith, and the faith of my fathers, Kings 
of Israel, and the faith of my flock which is within the 
precincts of my Kingdom. 

‘** We believe in One God; and in His Only Son, 
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Jesus Christ, Who is His Word and His Power, His 
Counsel and His Wisdom; Who was with Him before 
the world was created. But in the last days He came to 
us ; not however that He might leave the Throne of His 
Divinity ; and was made Man, of the Holy Spirit, and 
of the Holy Virgin Mary ; and was baptised in Jordan, 
in His thirtieth year; and was perfect Man; and wa; 
hanged on the wood of the Cross, in the days of Pontius 
Pilate ; suffered, died, and was buried ; and rose again 
the third day ; and afterwards, on the fortieth day, He 
ascended with glory into Heaven, and sitteth on the 
right hand of His Father. And He shall come again 
with glory, to judge the quick and the dead ; and of His 
Kingdom there shall be no end. 

** And we believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and 
Giver of life, Who proceedeth from the Father. 

*“* And we believe in one baptism for the remission of 
sins. And we look for the resurrection of the dead, for 
eternal life to come. Amen. 

** But we walk in the royal, plain, and true way ; and 
decline neither to the right nor to the left, from the 
doctrine of our fathers the Twelve Apostles, and of Paul, 
the fouritain of wisdom, and of the seventy-two Disciples, 
and of the three hundred and eighteen Orthodox 
assembled at Nicea, and of the hundred and fifty at 
Constantinople, and of the two hundred at Ephesus, 
Thus do I declare and teach, even I, Claudius, King of 
Ethiopia (and the name of my Kingdom is Atznaf- 
Saghed), son of Wanag-Saghed, son of Naod ”’ (Trans, 
from Ludolf’s “*‘ Comment. in Hist. Athiopicam,”’ quoted 
in Archdeacon T. E. Dowling’s The Abyssinian Church, 
pp. iv, v). 


Conferences followed. Claudius was fully the match for 
Oviado, whose eventual excommunication of the Church of 
Ethiopia was virtually an admission of defeat; neither 
Church nor Emperor paid the slightest attention to it. Not 
long afterwards, Claudius fell in battle, and his brother and 
successor, Adam, imprisoned Oviado and threatened to put 
him to death unless he gave up trying to convert the 
Abyssinians to Romanism. The Portuguese stirred up the 
Moslems to invade Abyssinia, and Adam was killed. His 
son, the Emperor Malek-Sagued, was too much occupied 
with wars of defence to worry about Oviado ; and the latter, 
having declared himself Patriarch of Ethiopia, applied to the 
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General of the Jesuits for troops to crush Abyssinian con- 
tumacy. As he said: ‘ Nothing but a good body of Portu- 

ese soldiers will ever be able to reduce Ethiopia to the 
obedience of the Roman Church ”’ (1566). 

The struggle between the Jesuits and the Ethiopian 
Church continued during some 150 years, with varying 
results, It is true, however, to say that the mass of the 
people steadily opposed Roman claims and aggression ; and 
when two of the Emperors, for political or material reasons, 
accepted Roman demands, civil war followed in each case. 
The Emperor Seltam Sagued, however, did openly profess 
submission to Rome, on condition that the King of Portugal 
gave him military support against his angry subjects (1618) ; 
and in 1624, Alfonso Mendez was consecrated (at Lisbon) as 
Patriarch of Ethiopia, and was sent out with two coadjutors, 
also Jesuits like himself. Seltam Sagued took the Abuna’s 
lands and much other wealthy property for Mendez, who 
founded a college for sixty missionary students. Mendez 
forbade all Abyssinian priests to perform the priestly duties 
of their own Church ; after which he wrote home in triumph 
that “‘a hundred thousand have been converted within a 
year.” Not long after, two of the Roman priests were 
murdered after saying Mass in one of the Abyssinian churches 
they had appropriated at Tigre, and open rebellion broke out 
again. The Emperor was bound to the Jesuits against his 
own people ; those who remained true to their own Church 
were hunted down, burnt as heretics, or else suffocated in the 
caves to which they had been tracked. Nothing could keep 
the Abyssinians down, however ; they rose again, only to be 
routed in open warfare. The story is told that after the 
decisive battle, in which hundreds fell, the Emperor with his 
wife and son surveyed the awful scene, and the latter, 
Basilides, said to his father : 


“* This is not a victory over Moslems or heathens, but 
over our own flesh and blood, our fellow-subjects, our 
fellow-Christians! We destroy ourselves to put a sword 
into our enemies’ hands. They need not slay us; they 
need only leave the work of extermination to ourselves.” 


His eyes open at last, Seltam Sagued called a Council, 
which resolved unanimously to restore all the Alexandrian 
rites and customs and leave the people free to decide which 
of the two Churches they would follow. The vigorous 
protests of Mendez were of no avail; the Emperor issued a 
proclamation : 
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“* Hear—hear. We formerly gave you the Roma 
faith, believing it to be true; but innumerable mult. 
tudes of my people having been slain on that account, 

. we do therefore restore the religion of your fathey 
to you, so that your priests are to take possession of 
their churches again and officiate therein as formerly,” 
Shouts of joy acclaimed the announcement. “ Go 
bless the Emperor! Let the Alexandrian faith 
flourish ! ’’ (1632). 


Three months later Seltam Sagued died, and was buried 
according to Ethiopian Church rites. The first act of 
Basilides, as Emperor, was to order Mendez and his follower 
to surrender their arms and retire to Fremona. Mendez did 
not lack courage, but his protests had no effect ; he retired 
to Goa, of which place he became Archbishop and where he 
died in 1656. A Capucin Mission sought to take up the 
Jesuits’ work, but they were murdered early on in ther 
attempt, the Abyssinians being resolved never again to risk 
Roman missionaries in their midst. When Basilides died 
(1665), he had the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
cleared his country of foreign priests, and had restored the 
Church of the land to its ancient position and dignity. The 
Jesuits made one more attempt at penetration, in 1704, when 
they persuaded Louis XIV to send a French physician, 
du Roule, into Abyssinia, tactfully to prepare the way fo 
Roman missionaries. Poor du Roule was murdered at 
Senaar (now included in the Sudan) and never received the 
letter of the Emperor Theklamanout, giving him permission 
to enter Abyssinia : 


“There exists between you and us the same faith and 
the same religion ’’ [wrote the Emperor]. ‘* We love to 
enter into the bonds of friendship and union and into 
reciprocal intercourse with all, save only those who 
profess dogmas and recognise laws contrary to ours, such 
as Joseph and those of his Society (i.e. Jesuits, Per 
Joseph Brénedent, 1699), whom we instantly drove out 
from among us. Such people we will not admit into ou 
country ; they may not pass beyond Senaar, that they 
shall not be able to excite dissensions and disorders 
among us.” 


I have told the story of the Jesuit missions in Abyssini 
in some detail, as it may have a special lesson and meaning 
for us in 1935. 
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The Ethiopian Canon of Scripture was completed in the 
qth century A.D. The Old Testament includes forty-six 
hooks, the five Books of Moses, Joshua, Judges and Ruth, 
thirteen historical books, five books of Solomon, eighteen 
prophetical books, the books of Enoch, of Jubilees, or Little 
Genesis, the fourth book of Ezra, the Ascension of Isaiah, 
and the rest of the words of Baruch. The New Testament 
has thirty-five books divided into four parts, Gospels, Acts, 
Paulus Apostolus ; it includes also the Shepherd of Hermes, 
the Apostolical Canons and Constitutions, and the Canons of 
some of the Councils. The Psalms are taught to the children 
ofthe laity by the clergy. The ancient language of Ethiopia 
isused for saying the Liturgy ; it is called ‘‘ Lisana Geez— 
the tongue of the free.”” The order of the principal Liturgy, 
“The Liturgy of the Apostles,” is based on the Coptic Liturgy 
of St Cyril. 'The Holy Communion is celebrated daily, but 
at different hours; at Christmas, Epiphany, and Easter at 
midnight, on Sundays at dawn, from Monday to Friday at 
$p.m., on Saturday about 10 a.m. On ordinary occasions 
three priests and two deacons are sufficient, but on special 
days six of each Order must be present. The Holy Com- 
munion is administered in both kinds to the laity, and fasting 
Communions are obligatory. The Bread is a flat round loaf 
of leavened bread, stamped with crosses, but on Thursday in 
Holy Week unleavened bread is used. The words of conse- 
cation are: ‘‘ This bread is My Body, which is broken for you 
for the remission of sins ”’ ; the congregation answers, ‘‘ Amen, 
amen, amen. We believe and are certain. We praise Thee, 
0 Lord our God. This is truly, and thus we believe, Thy 
Body ” (Dowling, pp. 15, 16). The act of Consecration is 
called ‘“‘ Melawat—a change.” It is the duty of the deacons 
to prepare the Sacramental Wine for each Celebration, which 
isdone by extracting the juice from dried grapes mixed with 
water. Directly after the Wine has been given, a deacon 
gives the communicants water to cleanse their mouths, 
Na none of the sacred liquid be left to mix with common 

Male children are circumcised on the eighth day, and are 
baptised on the fortieth; girls are baptised at the age of 
eighty days. Baptism is by triple immersion except in sick- 
ness, when the child is baptised by affusion. Directly after 
baptism, the infant is anointed with oil upon the heart and 
hands and receives the Holy Communion. The Sabbath is 
kept as well as Sunday, no manual work being done on either 
day. Ritual dances figure in some services, including 
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funerals, and are often very vehement in character. Th§: 
Abyssinians observe such long and rigid fasts that very fey 
days of the year remain free; they fast forty days befor 
Christmas, fifty-six before Easter, fourteen before the As. 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin, and on Wednesdays anj 
Fridays throughout the year ; and fasting with them is 

fasting, not merely abstinence, bread and water in 

quantities being their only food. The lowering of the 
vitality in this way doubtless accounts for much of the 

of excitement which overtakes them at the great feasts, an 
sometimes impresses Western Christians unpleasantly. Th 
chief festivals are those of the Birth, Circumcision, an 
Baptism of our Lord, the Epiphany, Easter, the Ascension, 
and Pentecost. The bishops hold their diocesan synod 
during Pentecost, to which the clergy bring any difficultig 
or disputes for advice and settlement. Every church ip 
Abyssinia contributes about £1 towards the stipend of it 
diocesan bishop, who is thus kept in direct touch with his 
clergy and their flocks. All doctrines of ge Latin aspect 
are rejected by the Ethiopian Church, such as those of purg. 


tory, transubstantiation, and the immaculate conception of 
the Blessed Virgin ; they believe that God cleansed her from 
all taint of sin before our Lord was born, and she is highly 


honoured by them. The Ethiopian Calendar is a crowdel 
one, five or six saints being commemorated every day. Th 
Nativity is commemorated once in each month as well 
Christmas Day; the festivals of the Blessed Virgin, 
Michael the Archangel, and the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaav, 
and Jacob also have their monthly observance. Str 
enough, not one native-born Abuna figures in the Calendar, 
though many of the Coptic Patriarchs are there. Pontius 
Pilate has been canonised because he said, “‘ I find no fault 
in this Just Man.”’ 

Ethiopian churches are circular in shape, surrounding the 
Holy of Holies; they are divided into three sections @ 
circles, the outer one for the laity, an inner one for the clergy, 
and the innermost is the Holy of Holies. Only one altar, d 
stone, is allowed ir each church ; it stands unattached in thi 
middle of the sanctuary and upon it is placed a tabernadt 
of wood which is just large enough to contain the chalice 
There are many churches in Abyssinia, and the building ofa 


church counts as atonement for sin. Ethiopian services att§bei 


long and pictorial; to the unenlightened Western they at 
wearisome by reason of their length and repetitions. Th 
sistra of Ancient Egyptian ritual and the drum of Africal 
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origin are used in the services; and who can gauge their 
import and effect upon the responsive Ethiopian mind ? 

e velvet umbrellas, heavily fringed, are held over the 
oficiating priest during processions, which are frequent and 
not always orderly. At Epiphany a great service is held at 
the riverside, during which men, women and children plunge 
naked into the waters. The noise and tumult are consider- 
able, and the Portuguese were shocked at what they thought 
was a service of rebaptism; but the action is purely symbolic. 
Water signifies the cleansing grace and forgiveness of God; 
(hrist Himself deigned to receive baptism from a man—how 
should they not rejoice and be merry and shout in the fulness 
of their joy! The Easter Eve service, culminating in the 
Midnight Mass, has some beautiful imagery in it, of which a 
fower-strewn bier is the centre. At one stage the priest 
leans over it, and in tones whose appeal, I am told, can never 
be forgotten by anyone who has heard it, calls softly, as to 
one tren, “* Jesus—Jesus—Jesus ! ’’ A pause—then, turn- 


ing to the congregation, he gives the glad Easter greeting, 
“Christ is risen ! ” 

Monasticism has flourished in Abyssinia since its intro- 
duction from Egypt about a.p. 480, and there are also many 
nuns, The secular clergy may be married before ordination, 


butnot after ; boys of fourteen may become deacons, but not 
priests until they are older. The priesthood often runs in 
families, but is not confined to any special sect or family. 

We have traced in barest outline the story of a Church and 
people who have held fast the Christian faith for 600 years. 
We have seen the fierce intensity with which they have 
resisted every attempt by Christians and non-Christians to 
separate them from what they hold as the truth; their 
Church is to them the foundation of their national life and 
constitution, and there is little doubt that its preservation 
ee play a large part in future struggles, if such have to be 

by them. If they lag behind in civilisation and pro- 
gress, this is due partly to geographical isolation, partly to 
the close neighbourhood of non-Christian lands, partly to the 
very lively fear that unrestricted Western penetration may 
tvolve a fresh struggle for religious and national freedom. 
They may be right or wrong, but they will act according to 
their lights. Ethiopian nationalism, both civil and religious, 
tan never be extinguished ; it will burn all the fiercer for 
being forced temporarily underground, to break out later on 


in forms whose fervour and direction cannot be foreseen. 
Lonpon. E. M. E. BLYTH. 








HITLER AND FICHTE: A CONTRAST 
IN EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 


G. H. TURNBULL, 
Professor of Education in the University of Sheffield. 


THERE are many points of similarity in the circumstances in 
which these two men put forward their views on the problem 
of State policy in regard to education. In both cases, 
period of crisis in the affairs of the nation was the immediate 
cause of the formulation of their schemes of State education, 
In 1919, as in 1807, a period of war ended disastrously fo 
Germany in the complete humiliation of the country and th 
occupation by foreign troops of part of her territory. 
Degeneration, both social and moral, set in, to result i 
collapse and chaos. 

Their analysis of the position of the country led them 
both to see the cause rooted deep in the spirit of individul 
selfishness dominating their age and nation and makin 
personal interest the sole motive of life, to the destruction of 
co-operation among the people and the unity that results 
therefrom. Both saw the need for a revolution, the decisive 
feature of which would be not a grasping after power, but 
the regeneration of man and the awakening of the nation to 
new life by means of an education which would create a 
entirely new spirit in the people of the country. There ism 
doubt that just as Fichte helped powerfully to arouse i 
Prussia the new national spirit which appeared in the Wa 
of Liberation of 1818-15, so Hitler has reawakened the 
German nation to a self-consciousness of which the result 
cannot as yet be easily or clearly foreseen. 

A good many parallels, some of them close, are to bt 
found among the views expressed by Hitler and Fichtt 
respectively concerning the State and the range and scope 
State activity. 
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Both of them regard the State not as an aggregation of 
individuals, but as a comprehensive unity of human beings, 
in which each stands in a definite relationship to the whole. 
Indeed, Hitler’s official programme likens the State to a house 
as compared with a heap of stones. 

Both would extend the legitimate scope of State inter- 
yention to cover the economic sphere. Hitler demands that 
the State shall make it its first duty to promote the industry 
and livelihood of its citizens. Similarly, although he did not 
regard this as the first duty of the State, Fichte claimed that 
the State should organise work so as to make poverty and 
idleness alike impossible, because it must ensure that every- 








one who works can thereby satisfy his material needs. 

In the opinion of both men, the control of education by 
the State is a matter of prime importance. They take a 
wide view of the educational process and regard it as being 
the influence of the whole environment upon man. Fichte 
condemned an education which left the development of man 
tothe blind and casual influence of society. He wished the 
growing child to be kept from the influences in society which 
might corrupt him. In order to purify and preserve the life 
of the nation Hitler is determined to suppress all evil 
influences and tendencies, in the Press, in literature, on the 
stage, in the arts, in the picture theatre, or wherever else 
they may be found. 

They agree in claiming that the educational system of 
the country must be controlled by the State, and have much 
in common when they come to consider the aims of such 
State control. The child is to be trained for life; for life, 
however, not as it is lived under the existing conditions and 
forms, but as it is to be in the German State. Both look 
forward to a more ideal state of affairs and wish the next 
generation to be adequately adapted thereto. The aim of 
State intervention in education is to ensure that the young 
will forget self in the service of the community. The com- 
mon pursuit of the general welfare will unite the individual 
members of the community, who will feel themselves part of 
a whole, for which they work and live; and if the general 
welfare is conceived as the welfare of one’s country and the 
community as the body of one’s fellow-citizens, the corporate 
unity so created will help to produce a people or nation in 
the true sense of the word and genuine love of country will 
be developed. The results of such an education are, however, 
more than social and national ; they are also moral, and even 
teligious, for the practice of self-sacrifice in the interests of 
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others marks an important stage in moral development, 
while the realisation by the individual of his relationship ty 
a larger whole may give him an inkling of the order which 
obtains in the universe. 

The individual must be made to realise that the com. 
munity has precedence over himself. This is emphasised by 





both Hitler and Fichte as an essential principle of education, 
Education must therefore socialise the individual, and fo 
this purpose it should address itself much more to will and 
feeling than it has done hitherto, for its main appeal has beep 
to the intellect and the understanding. In consequence, th 
new education will concern itself much more with the whol 
man than with a part of man. This process of socialisation, 
in which the development of loyalty and comradeship wil 
play an important part, is best carried on, they both believe, 
in a small community, where group life is possible and can b 
effectively fostered. The country homes which have spruy 
up in Germany under Hitler’s régime have this feature in 
common with the schools advocated for children by Fichte, 
that they are residential institutions in which children live 
together and work for the community. Both reformey 
believe that this group life is an excellent preparation for the 
larger life of the adult world, and hope that the loyalty ani 
comradeship developed in these comparatively small com 
munities will be transferred to the larger community, th 
nation, and to the wider organisation, the State. The 
residential life of these groups provides, moreover, valuable 
opportunities for selecting and training leaders for the nation, 
which is another important function of State education, 
Both Hitler and Fichte regard it as the duty of the State to 
educate specially gifted children at its own expense and to 


prevent the poverty or social class or occupation of parents § : 


from being a bar to this education. As Fichte says, the 
talents of these children are the precious possession of the 
nation and must not be lost through remaining unknown ani 
undeveloped. 

So far as the content of education is concerned, they 
agree in stressing the importance of physical education, and 
would have the young trained to become physically sount 
human beings, with their bodies developed and their health 
improved and strengthened. They assert the importance d 
training human beings to be intellectually free ; though wt 
may wonder quite what the Hitler programme means by 
adding, “‘in accordance with the great traditions of Germal 
culture.” We may also speculate how such a result could 
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he produced in the conditions laid down for education by both 
Fiente and Hitler, and by what miracle children trained in 
gecordance with their schemes would ever come to think and 
judge for themselves. 

Finally, both are convinced of the beneficial effects of 





hysical and manual work upon children, and give it an 
fRlourable position in their educational schemes. Fichte 
would have all children trained in it, even those who will 
utimately become, as scholars, the leaders and the ruling 
dass. He praises it for its physical, social and moral effects 
upon the growing child. Hitler will have everyone do 
decal work, at any rate for a time, on the ground that it 
will promote mutual understanding, since those who do not 
afterwards follow a manual trade will have learned already 
toappreciate the point of view of the worker in the field, the 
factory and the workshop. 

These similarities in the views of the two men concerning 
State intervention in education are interesting and suggestive. 
When one comes to probe deeper, however, into their con- 
ceptions, one soon realises that the resemblances which have 
just been described are comparatively superficial, and that 
ther theories diverge considerably on some of what may 
well be called the major issues. 

In the first place, to take an issue of supreme importance 
for this question of State intervention in education, Fichte 
would disagree entirely with Hitler’s view that education 
takes its scope and aims from politics, and that a normative 
science of education has no right to exist and to fix aims for 
real life and draw up prescriptions for education, by which 
presumably is meant educational practice. He would give 
his adherence to the conviction, which Hitler disparages as 
ro oi such a normative science of education, that the 
task of the educator is to restore the lost unity of a people 
by means of a system of popular education and to recover, 
by building up a civic education, the prestige which the 
State has lost in a mangled and divided society. Indeed, it 
is just such a profound belief in the significance of education 
for the regeneration of the nation and the State that inspires 
Fichte’s Addresses to the German Nation. He maintains that 
the presupposition of all practice in education is a system of 
ideas or conceptions of what is to be. Such a system he 
would not attempt to find, as the Hitlerite suggests it should 
be found, in the life of society itself; he looks beyond and 
above society and beyond and above the State for an 
ultimate purpose for both and for education, and finds it 
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in the regeneration of the human race and an ennoblemay§ . 
of it which increases continuously until the divine world-ply 
is achieved. In other words, he would probably look 4, 


religion, certainly to philosophy and particularly to ethiaf 


for the supply of aims and norms by which education 
practice should be guided and tested. It is true that } 
would probably call such a theory a philosophy of education 
rather than a normative science, but this admission in y 
way invalidates the above argument and the comparison 
his views with those of Hitler. 

There is an equally great divergence of opinion betwen 
these two men on the question of the place and value of 
reason in life. If his followers interpret him aright, Hitle 
holds that true action is not the realisation of recognised 
values or principles, but the daring determination of a ne 
order ; the standard of action is not to be found in an one 
established by divine creation or by the intelligible world¢ 
reason. For Fichte, on the other hand, the ultimate purpos 
of the human race is consciously and voluntarily to order al 
its relations according to reason. The science and art ¢ 
reason are, in his opinion, the sole guarantees of the regula 
and uninterrupted progress of mankind to its destiny, 
Moral action is the ultimate purpose of the world-plan an 
the supreme vocation of man ; such action is action in accor 
ance with ideas of what is right and good, and love of right 
and good is to be the sole motive of human will and action, 
His final view of the State makes it synonymous with th 
kingdom of reason. 

We realise, therefore, that although Fichte would 
with Hitler that education must appeal to the will and fee 
of the child, he would not in consequence relegate the unde: 
standing, as Hitler does, to a position of little or no impor: 
ance in the educational process. The new Nazi educations 
intended to direct itself more to will and feeling than ti 
understanding. Fichte, on the other hand, regards will ani 
understanding as the essential component parts of man, both 
of which education must develop equally, aiming at pumiy 
in the former and at clearness in the latter. He wisht 
everyone to be educated to clear insight into God’s will wilt 
him, so that he may obey God, and urges that progress i 
understanding and morality are the only means a nation 
people has for compelling its government also to progress. 

There is profound disagreement again in regard to ti 
aim of the educational process. Hitler’s programme staté 
as an “ unchangeable principle ” that educational progres 
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is to be directed solely from the standpoint of pure German 
nationality ; education is to be considered from the view- 

int of a national ethos, and such an education will serve 
the cultural tasks of Europe better than one that is 
directed towards an unreal humanity-ideal. The nation is 
not to be destroyed for the sake of a fabled “ society ’’ or 
“humanity ”; the real aim of all true education is to make 
every child a valuable member of his folk-community, his 
nation. Fichte has a higher conception of the aim of educa- 
tion, one based on a nobler conception of the purpose of 
human life. Man’s vocation in life is to return to God and 
be blessed in Him ; he achieves this by becoming moral and 
promoting morality. Education helps him by enabling him 
to create a picture of the ideal moral order of life and by 
training him to ennoble his fellows by striving to remove 
from the community whatever is bad and unworthy, so that 
the actual world is made better. In other words, man should 
devote himself to the service of the human race. It is true 
that Fichte adds that this means more immediately the 
service of the State and that therefore the State, in directing 
the powers of its citizens to the purpose of the human race, 
substitutes for the race the aggregate of its own citizens. 
But even so it must be remembered that the State, in 
establishing educational institutions with this aim in view, 
is doing so for purposes which transcend itself; because its 
final purpose is morality, the reign of which would ultimately 
put an end to the State, since the whole human race would 
then together form a single Christian state. The educational 
influence exercised by the State and by the individual 
appears to him to be reciprocal ; the State should educate to 
morality, and it is progress in morality which will in turn 
induce the Government to progress. He does not therefore 
limit State education to being national in aim ; it must also 
be human, and predominantly so. 

We may view as a corollary to his definite assertion of the 
national character of State education the emphasis laid by 
Hitler on the necessity for instructing and training in the 
service of the State. ‘* Directly the mind begins to develop, 
the schools must aim at teaching the pupil to understand the 
idea of the State.” So runs point 20 in his official pro- 
gramme.! Moreover, advantage is taken of the institutions 
which have been set up, alongside the schools, for the educa- 
tion of youth, to awaken the minds of the young to concrete 


‘ia Gottfried Feder, Hitler’s Official Programme, Allen and Unwin, 
4, 


Vot. XXXIV. No. 1. 4 
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political thought. It is reported,! for instance, that the 
Hitler Youth have explained to them on Saturdays, the 
national youth day, the twenty-five points of the Party 
programme, and that emphasis is laid on the principle that 
the community comes before the individual. Fichte, too, 
would have the young realise their relationship to the cop. 
munity and their indebtedness to it, but he relied for this not 
on formal instruction, but on the organisation and atmosphere 
of the educational institutions in which the young were to be 
educated. Moreover, as has already been suggested, he would 
not have interpreted ‘‘ community ”’ merely as “‘ State.” 

A child must be trained for life by being adapted to it, 
and this implies that he must be fitted into society. Both 
Hitler and Fichte advocate that this should be done by 
enabling the young to share community life. Hitler’s youth 
communities are to be a copy on a small scale of the large 
national group. Fichte, on the contrary, wishes the con- 
munity in which the child grows up to be so organised as to 
reflect the ideal order of moral relations and to serve as the 
model from which the child will sketch his picture of the 
ideal moral order of life, a picture which is not a copy of 
reality but rather its prototype, and a picture upon which he 
will strive to model or remodel society when he grows up, 
There is a world of difference between the two conceptions. 

Both agree that the State is concerned with culture, and 
that culture is something which, although it cannot be pro- 
duced by the State by deliberate intention, may yet he 
promoted by that body, to the advantage of the general 
well-being. But apart from these similarities, there are wide 
differences in their views. For Hitler, the State is concerned 
entirely with “ pure German ”’ culture ; the young are to be 
educated “‘ in accordance with the great traditions of German 
culture,” while Germans living abroad are regarded as dis- 
seminators of this culture. For Fichte, however, culture is 
the concern of the State because it is the concern of the 
human race, and because its promotion is the purpose of that 
race. He adds the reminder that culture germinates only in 
the soil of freedom. 

The State system of education should also foster the 
development of leaders, say both Hitler and Fichte ; but the 
selection and training of leaders by the State are conceived 
very differently by them. Under the Hitler régime a man 

1 A. Thorburn, “ Psychological and Other Aspects of Recent Tendencies 


in German Education,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, June, 
1935. 
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roves himself a good leader by the quality of his work as a 

member of the community; the man who is not a good 
comrade and member of the community will not make a 

d leader, and only those who have learned to obey can 
ever hope to be good leaders. The University is becoming a 
training-school for the leaders of the nation; admission to 
it is consequently now dependent not solely upon proved 
intellectual ability and attainment, but also upon satis- 
factory service in a labour service camp for at least six 
months. Fichte would assuredly disapprove of such a view 
of the process of selecting leaders and of admission to the 
University. In his opinion the scholar, whose vocation is to 
be the real ruler of the community, shows himself during the 
course of the universal national education by a strong 
inclination for the world of ideas and a dominant impulse 
to build up such a world in himself, in other words by his 
intellectual ability. His further education must accustom 
him to solitary reflection and exercise him in mental self- 
activity. The University, he holds, is designed expressly to 
secure the steady progress of the intellectual education of 
the race ; it is the school for teaching the scientific use of the 
understanding as the capacity for judgment, and admission 
toit depends on proof of the necessary intellectual talent and 
attainment. Its character is purely intellectual, its aim the 
production of an intellectual élite who possess the power of 
using knowledge. 

A similar difference is noticeable in regard to the selection 
of young persons, other than the potential leaders, for occu- 
pation. Under Hitler’s scheme this selection is based on the 
work that is done during the year on the land ; presumably 
intelligence or any other qualification has nothing to do with 
the selection. Again the contrast with Fichte is striking. 
Under his scheme it is the innate intellectual talent revealed 
by the universal common education which is to determine the 
position of everyone in the State. 

In conclusion we may look at their ideas on the functions 
of two of the chief educational agencies. Fichte may ve 
well be adversely criticised for wishing to make the school 
the sole educative influence operative upon the child. That 
ls an extreme view, impossible of realisation. Equally 
extreme and dangerous, though not impracticable however, 
ls the view of the school suggested in the Nazi scheme of 
education, which limits its function to informing and 
instructing the pupil, and reserves education “in the real 
sense” for the Leagues of Youth and other institutions 
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specially established by the State as a new self-containg 
system for the education of youth. In regard to the othe 
agency of education on which their views are opposed i 
does seem, however, that Hitler is right, as compared with 
Fichte. Family life is considered by Hitler to be of great 
importance as an educational influence, and it is claimed that 
under his régime the family is being restored to its rightful 
place of importance in the educational system. It is wel 
known that Fichte takes a pessimistic view of the educational 
value of family life and stands for the complete abolition of 
of family education. 

It has been suggested 1 that Fichte is one of the majo 
prophets of the ideas underlying the National-Socialist move. 
ment. But in the light of the analysis that has just bea 
made one may reasonably doubt the correctness of this 
judgement. The educational policy of the Nazi State, so fa 
at any rate as it can be understood at present, certainly 
contains a great deal with which Fichte would definitely no 


agree. 
G. H. TURNBULL. 


THE UNIVERSITY, SHEFFIELD. 


1 A. W. Fletcher, Education in Germany, Heffer, Cambridge, 1934, p. 51. 
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SPIRITUAL VAGABONDS. 
LADY VYVYAN. 


Iris not, here and now, within our province to recall those 
single-minded travellers who kept their face towards one 

; the Queen of Sheba coming from afar, like one who 
sought the rainbow’s end, to find the wisdom of Solomon ; 
Milton journeying to Italy to hear some words from Galileo’s 
lips; pilgrims who sought healing at Lourdes, virtue at 
Mecca, a cockle-shell at Compostella ; Columbus, Cook and 
Drake, Nansen, Scott and Mallory pushing far from safety 
into the silence of unknown regions. 

Nor do we recount in detail the stories of such as Christian 
inhis Progress, or Ulysses on his homeward journey, of men 
whose whole life-story was a wandering from one adventure 
to another. We must turn, a little reluctantly, from 
playing shadow to Don Quixote, to his peers and to all the 
fascinating gipsies of history and fiction who owned the 
wide world more happily than emperors and kings, for we 
are concerned with those who could “ live in a nut-shell ” 
and count themselves ‘“‘ the king of infinite space.”” Many 
travel to and fro about this world of land and sea, they hurry 
up and down the face of the universe, even assaulting the 
secrets of cloud above and rock below, spending their lives 
upon such travel in pursuit of pleasure, knowledge, profit 
or forgetfulness. Others are chained by the thing that they 
call Destiny within a single country or one town, or even in 
a little space of land between one valley and another; yet 
among these there may be numbered the world’s great spirit- 
travellers, as that writer knew full well when he declared, 


| three hundred years ago: ‘‘ My minde to me a Kingdom is.” 


But he said far too little, for, as Alexander Smith wrote 
when discussing the writer of essays and the material that 
lies ready for his work: ‘“ He has the day that is passing 
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over his head and if unsatisfied with that he has the world, 
six thousand years to depasture his gay or serious humoy 
upon.” The sedentary man, in truth, has not only infinite 
space at his command but also infinite time, not only thoge § that « 
six thousand years of history, pasture of the Essayist, byt f an int 
the chaos before time was and the eternity wherein time § pe all 
will find no place. exper’ 

It would even seem that, for these spirit-travellers, confine. F horiz¢ 
ment has often been a spur to activity, for the tale of great ready 
works written within prison walls is a long one. How thog — when 
minds must have travelled in the realms of memory, surmise, 
imagination, before the words came out upon the page, 
thoughts cast into transmittable form! ‘There was Sj 
Walter Raleigh and his great History of the World, the first 
part of which was written in the Tower. There was Cervanty 
beginning his immortal work in gaol, and Madame Roland 
writing her memoirs while she awaited execution. Ther 
was Christopher Smart, who wrote the Song of David with 
a piece of charcoal on the walls of his mad-house cell, and 
Bunyan writing Pilgrim’s Progress in his prison. 

These and such as these, who wrote great works in 
captivity, were forced outward by the very narrowness of 
their confinement to wander in those realms where no warders 
could set boundaries or fasten doors. Yet those famous 
people have not the sole prerogative of travelling in spirit, 
for we who have accomplished nothing, we who stay at 
home and make no mark that posterity will investigate and 
chronicle, we also hold the universe in fee. It is true that ow f 
moments of vagabondage are the mere remnants of those 
hours when we are not moving back and forwards in one 
rut, adding figures, turning over soil or sowing seed, greasing 
engines, steering wheels or feeding chickens. It is true that 
nearly all our life we pour our energy into work or pleasutt 
or the mere feeding and clothing of our bodies ; only now 
and then, in moments when, relaxed and idle, we weary d 
these treadmill occupations, do we join company with the 
world’s great spirit-travellers. Books and maps and 
travellers’ tales may be our crutches or we may be lone a 
Crusoe, but all the worlds that have been and all those that § 20 
never were, all the worlds that might be and all those that from 
never will be, all are ours for the taking, only the impulse the 1 
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is needed. . 
Yet, such is the pressure of things seen upon us sober oy 
minded people, these escapes come rarely, while the spiritual a t 
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dictionary by acquiring respectability or a settled home, 
even if he appear to lead a regular life and is doomed to 
follow one profession, has in reality only a single impulse 
that diverges into a thousand rays. He is “‘ made up of 
an intensest life . . . a principle of restlessness which would 
be all, have, see, know, taste, feel all.”’ He is thirsty for 
experience. The top of yonder hill, the land below yonder 
horizon, these call him as with siren voices, but, however 
ready his response, the voices never cease from calling, for 
when one is answered then another takes up the refrain. 

There is a German song that perfectly expresses, in terms 
of a tramping wanderer, this nostalgia for all and every 
experience that the world can offer : 


** Der Mai ist gekommen 
die Baiime schlagen aus 
da bleibe wer Lust hat 
mit Sorgen zu Haus ! 
Wie die Wolken dort wandern 
am himmlischen Zelt, 
so steht auch mir der Sinn 
in die weite, weite Welt. 


es gibt so mancher Strasse 
da nimmer ich marschiert, 
es gibt so manchen Wein, 
den ich nimmer noch probiert. 


da singet und jauchzet 

das Herz zum Himmelszelt : 
wie bist du doch so schén, 

o du weite, weite Welt!” 


The last line ends like a sob. The singer is stretching 
out both arms as he yearns to grasp the world and all that 
isin it; he yearns to make, in his own stride, the sweeping 
gestures of dawn and sunset ; to pluck with his own hand 
each jewel of beauty in dewdrop, stone and blossom ;_ to 
plumb what lies behind the banks of cloud and what lies 
underneath still water; with thunder’s voice to rumble 
among mountains and with a bee’s industry to sip honey 
from each flower ; to pursue every winged joy and to wrest 
the meaning out of pain and sorrow. 

Often these desires are not formulated by the tramp 
who pursues an ever-receding horizon, he is merely driven on 
by the desire to be, not so much anywhere or everywhere, 
as “ other-where.”” Certainly the ‘“‘ Gais Bohémiens ” of 
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Béranger went no further in analysing their own motiyg 
than “* voir c’est avoir. Allons courir! Car tout voir, ¢’g 
tout conquérir.”” Their song is the very spirit of irrespong. 
bility made musical : 


‘* D’ot nous venons ? l’on n’en sait rien. 
L’hirondelle 
D’ot nous vient-elle ? 
D’ot nous venons ? |’on n’en sait rien. 
Ou nous irons, le sait-on bien ? 


Sans pays, sans prince et sans lois, 
Notre vie 
Doit faire envie ; 
Sans pays, sans prince et sans lois, 
L’homme est heureux un jour sur trois. 


Mais, croyez-en notre gaieté, 
Le bonheur, c’est la liberté.”’ 


Yet one may hear, in these songs of tramps, Bohemian, 
wanderers, an echo like “ horns of elf-land faintly blowing’ 
from a spiritual nostalgia rooted in that elemental desire of 
the fox for the grapes beyond his reach, rising to the moth’ 
desire for the star. 

Alice Meynell, writing of the happy beggar, refers to his 
** indomitable liberty of movement,”’ and Stevenson remark 
that each day’s travel will carry the man who walks into 
some different parish of the infinite. Such thoughts as thes 
lead one to realise how Satan on that mountain-top wa 
offering glibly things that were not in his sole possession 
for all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them hai 
been already won by every cheerful vagabond in his sel 
appointed way of life. 

The real vagabond is, in truth, not one who goes about 
without visible means of subsistence, but one who ha 
learnt to enjoy those kingdoms and that glory without 
shouldering the burdens of ownership. 

The literature of vagabondage, using the word in thi 
sense, would be a lifelong and a fascinating study. 

Homer must have understood that a blessing is on thos 
who wander, when he wrote : 


“TI pos yap Avs ewow amravres €éwor te Troyoi Te.” 


But it was Catullus who, in some magic lines, gave voitt 
to that spring fever which every vagabond harbours in hi 
being regardless of the seasons : 
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“* Now soft Spring with her early warmth returneth 
Now doth Zephyrus health benignly breathing 
Still the boisterous equinoctial heaven. 


Leave we Phrygia, leave the plains, Catullus, 
Leave Nicea, the sultry soil of harvest : 

On for Asia, for the starry cities. 

Now all flurry the soul is out a-ranging 

Now with vigour aflame the feet renew them.” 


The original of that line—‘‘ now all flurry the soul is out 
a-ranging ’’—is like a clarion call to all who love horizons : 


‘* Jam mens praetrepidans avet vagari.” 


It is a far cry across the centuries from Homer and 
(atullus to E. V. Lucas, but they may well foregather in 
that realm of thought where vagabonds are notable. Some 
thirty years ago, when this modern apostle of wanderer- 
literature published his charming anthology The Open Road, 
he chose to include an extract from the most uncompromising 
townsman who ever achieved fame in English letters. 


‘You say that ‘ this World seems drain’d of all its 
sweets!’ At first I had hoped you only meant to 
intimate the high price of Sugar! but I am afraid you 
meant more. O, Robert, I don’t know what you call 
sweet. Honey and the honey comb, roses and violets, 
are yet in the earth. The sun and moon yet reign in 
Heaven, and the lesser lights keep up their pretty 
twinklings. Meats and drinks, sweet sights and smells, 
a country walk, spring and autumn, follies and repent- 
ance, quarrels and reconcilements, have all a sweetness 
by turns. Good humour and good nature, friends at 
home that love you, and friends abroad that miss you— 
you possess all these things, and more innumerable, 
and these are all sweet things. You may extract honey 
from everything.” 


Inclusion of such a letter was implicit confession of this 
creed of the compiler: that the vagabonds in life are not 
only and not always those who snuff the wind upon the 
heath and murmur “ Brother,” nor those who step out on 
open roads. It was also betrayal of his deep understanding 
| of the spiritual values of vagabondage. 

Nor was he alone in reckoning Charles Lamb among the 
world’s true vagabonds, for Alexander Smith, writing ‘‘ On 
>, ” in that rich little volume entitled Dreamthorp, 

eclared : 


Vout. XXXIV. No. 1, 4* 
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‘“No man is worth much who has not a touch of 
the vagabond in him. Could I have visited Londo, 
thirty years ago, I would rather have spent an hoy 
with Charles Lamb than with any other of its residents, 
He was a fine specimen of the vagabond as I conceiye 
him.” 


This particular essay, by the way, is one of the most pene. 
trating contributions of the nineteenth century to th 
literature of our subject. 

In those days, when “‘ The Open Road ” well and truly 
fulfilled its purpose, “‘ providing companionship on the road 
for city-dwellers who make holiday,” poems expressing 
mere physical wanderlust had a certain freshness as of 
lark-song. Gerald Gould could set our pulses racing with; 


** Beyond the East the sunrise, beyond the West the sea, 
And East and West the wander-thirst that will not let me be; 


. 


And come I may, but go I must, and if men ask you why, 
You may put the blame on the stars and the Sun and the white road 
and the sky !”’ 


Robert Service stirred a wild desire that came near to 
frenzy, striking perhaps a deeper note in his fevered pursuit 
of life in many aspects : 


“‘ There’s sunshine in the heart of me 
My blood sings in the breeze ; 
The mountains are a part of me, 
I’m fellow to the trees. 
My golden youth I’m squandering, 
Sun-libertine am I; 
A-wandering, a-wandering, 
Until the day I die. 


To reck not at all what may befall, 
But to live and love each day. 


To scorn all strife and to view all life 
With the curious eyes of a child. 


To see it all, the wide world-way, 
From the fig-leaf belt to the Pole. 


The gipsy of God am I.” 
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A little later Alice Meynell gave the world her subtle 
diagnoses of many a spirit of place, gossamer thoughts 
caught into steel-knitted words, and in one of these she 
relegated, with a single phrase, the horizon of our visible 
orld to the post of “chief companion” on our way. 
Beneath this restrained language there is, it may be, deeper 
insight into the spirit of vagabondage than that expressed 
by the school of ecstasy. One can ponder over that phrase 
“the horizon is your chief companion on your way”; it 
takes one to this world’s end and onward to other worlds. 
One will not soon exhaust its implications. 

But time moves on relentlessly and, in the world of 
books, to-day’s greed is to-morrow’s platitude, so that 
nowadays even Robert Louis Stevenson, conversant with 
restraint and ecstasy, prince of companions for “ city- 
dwellers who make holiday,” has now suffered the fate of 
many a pioneer whose footsteps are obliterated by crowding 
followers. Yet some day, perhaps, the world will return 
again, as a man may return to his first love, and spend 
another night among the pines with stars and dews and 
perfumes, or follow in meditative and expectant mood the 
road that ‘‘ rolls upon the easy slopes of the country like 
along ship in the hollows of the sea.”” But whether R. L. S. 
be remembered or forgotten by those others, the vagabond 
himself will always treasure that one phrase from Eldorado : 
“To travel hopefully is better than to arrive,”’ 

Hopefully. In this word lies the keynote of man’s 
wanderlust, for doubtless all save Cain, the earliest vagabond 
but not the prototype of vagabonds, have wandered near 
and far, late and early, with hope as their companion. 
There is, in fact, no doubt that, in the history of wanderers, 
hope has been the universal spur ; hope to escape from the 
bonds of space or the bonds of time, the bonds of “‘ Here ” 
and “Now”; but to escape whither? In truth, there 
never has yet been a universal goal. 

It is noteworthy how in all ages those who were possessed 
by wanderlust would turn their thoughts to Asia, the vast 
and mysterious continent being to them just a symbol of the 
great unknown that all wanderers seek. There was Catullus 
singing: ‘“‘ On for Asia, for the starry cities.” There was 
Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich turning his meditation on 
night to the Huntsmen “ already past their first sleep in 
Persia.”” There was the great pessimist and poet, Leopardi, 
Whose wistful shepherd questions the moon about his own 
short life and her immortal journey in words that, for all 
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their simplicity, express the depths of human thought anj 
human understanding. 


“‘Dimmi, o Luna: a che vale 
Al pastor la sua vita, 
La vostra vita a voi? dimmi: ove tende 
Questo vaga mio breve, 
Il tuo corso immortale ? 


Forse s’avesso io l’ale 
Da voler su le nubi, 
E noverar le stelle ad una ad una, 
O come il tuono errar di giogo in giogo 
Piu felice sarei, dolce mia greggia, 
Piu felice sarei, candida luna.” 
(Canto Notturno di un Pastore errante dell’Asia,) 


There was Nathaniel Hawthorne, who enshrined in on 
short story the quintessence of the vagabond spirit : 


“* T now gave myself up to a course of thought which . . . caused my 
mind to thrill as if I were listening to deep music. I saw mankind, in 
this weary old age of the world, either enduring a sluggish existence amid 
the smoke and dust of cities, or, if they breathed a purer air, still lying 
down at night with no hope but to wear out to-morrow, and all the 
to-morrows which make up life, among the same dull scenes . . , that 
had darkened the sunshine of to-day. But there were some . . . wh 
preserved the freshness of youth to their latest years by the continu 
excitement of new objects, new pursuits and new associates ; and cared 
little, though their birthplace might have been here in New England, if 
the grave should close over them in Central Asia. . . . How came I among 
these wanderers ? The free mind, that preferred its own folly to another's 
wisdom ; the open spirit, that found companions everywhere ; above 
all, the restless impulse, that had so often made me wretched in the midst 
of enjoyments ; these were my claims to be of their society.” (The Seve 
Vagabonds.) 


Yet, although writers have so consistently turned their 
wandering thoughts to Asia, in actual fact the way of the 
true vagabond has always been towards the west. Moreover, 
it is not in the quietistic orient writings that wanderlust has 
found its clear expression, but in the democratic vital 
writers of America : in Herman Melvill, Thoreau, Burroughs, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Walt Whitman. 

** Eastward I go only by force ; but westward I go free,” 
says Thoreau in that brilliant essay on ‘“‘ Walking,”’ which 
should be the pocket testament of all who set out for the 
horizon. And John Burroughs, that mellow student o 
backwoods and of writers, echoes the sentiment in his 
Winter Sunshine: “ It is a little awkward to go east ..: 
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The great magnet is the sun, and we follow him. I notice 
that people lost in the woods work to the westward.” 

In discussing prose and poems of those who celebrated 
yanderlust, it would be labour lost should one attempt to 
separate the physical and mental forms of unrest that inspire 
journeys, for even when the physical form appears to be the 
oly one appreciated, it is always symbolic of the other. 
Possibly no writer so perfectly understood, expressed and 
fused the two as Walt Whitman, the man who could write 
yith such simplicity : 

“ Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 


Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me leading wherever I choose ”’ : 


the man who embraced with the antenne of his mind and 
ions the multifarious experience of a continent. 

This fact remains, however; whether the wandering 
girits of the world turned eastward in their thoughts or 
westward with their footsteps, there never has yet been a 
universal goal. Many, like Saint Augustine, have deliberately 
sought for God. ‘* Thou hast created us unto Thyself,” he 
declares, ‘“‘ and our heart finds no rest until it rests in Thee.”’ 
Others, like the Psalmist in a mood of awe, have with a like 
deliberation sought escape from God. ‘* Whither shall I go 
then from thy Spirit ? or whither shall I go then from thy 
Presence ?”’ Or, like that other wanderer in The Hound of 
Heaven, some have sought escape from God with prolonged 
and feverish insistency. 

**T fled Him, down the nights and down the days ; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years ; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 


Of my own mind ; and in the midst of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter.” 


Yet, underlying all the hopes and qualms, the fears and 
ecstasy that beset the way of wanderers, there does seem 
tobea single impulse. Those who sought God and those who 
sought escape from God, diggers who went seeking buried 
treasure and poets who were striving to communicate the 
Incommunicable dream, those who went after new country 
and those who turned their backs on old troubles, all shared 
acommon expectation. Below the next horizon, in the heart 
of to-morrow’s experience, they would find, perhaps, some 
answer to the riddle of our human destiny. 


C. C. VYVYAN. 


TRELOWARREN, CORNWALL. 





THE MONASTIC LIFE AT CLOSE 
QUARTERS. 


HORACE THOROGOOD. 

My few days in an English Benedictine monastery as a non. Fk 
Catholic guest were an experience from which I have emerged 

full of gratitude. One cannot hope for perfect peace in this 
world, but I approached that ideal closer than I had ever done 
before. After a little while within that sealed seclusion, 
where everything seen and heard has a purely religiow 
dedication, the world and its vexations faded into an extn. 
ordinary remoteness and unimportance. The effect might 

be not inaptly described as spiritual “ slimming,” for the }yostly. 
spirit, like the body, is liable to become vulgarised by the}}glow : 
gross and the unnecessary. By the time I had been a dayfjfacg , 
and a night in the Abbey, I had already disencumbered myself fhetwee 
of much inessential matter. A “Retreat” is the souls} yas op 
nursing home where it recuperates by passive surrender toa 
discipline of healing. 

The experience is open to anyone (within, that is, the}. ¢ 30 
modest limits of accommodation at the disposal of the} oor f 
monasteries) who is sincerely desirous of it for his soul’s sake, my ot 
Of that, he would need to give some evidence, for a monastery (9 am 
does not welcome the merely curious guest, or one whos} Be 
~ chief object is a cheap holiday. His bond fides accepted, he 
is received with the most benevolent courtesy. He is {never 
free to arrange his own pursuits as any considerate guest 
would be in the house of a good host. Naturally he conform}the R, 
with the routine of the monastery, joining in its services alllthe R 
occupying the meantime in such ways as consort with the 
spirit of the place. But no religious pressure is brought t0 
bear upon him. : 

Fresh from this very gracious hospitality, it is in }sake , 
carping spirit that I find myself, as the result of my obser 
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gations at close quarters, reflecting on the utility of the 
nonastic life. The benefit of periodical ‘‘ Retreats ”’ from the 
“orld, where a man can have time for self-examination, time 
» prune himself of evil accretions and repair the weaknesses 
this faith, is beyond doubt. But can a complete withdrawal 
kuch as that to which the monks are vowed be defended ? 

It may be interesting if I describe my own way of living 
the monastery, the population of which consists of about 
ity men, of whom rather more than half are choir monks. 






















SE e rest, the lay brothers, do the manual work of the 
monastery, in the garden, in the apiary, on the farm, build- 
ing, making cider and butter and cream, tailoring, boot- 
making, etc., for the monastery supplies all its own needs 
except the cloth for the black habits of the monks. 

al On the table of my plain but comfortable bedroom was a 

emul time-table which I was expected to observe. Here it is : 

-e in this Guests are.called . ° . : - 6.80 a.m. 

ver done Priests say Mass. ‘ * d '! Times 

eckal Breakfast , , . F ’ a: ae 

UsiOn, Lunch . ‘ ‘ ‘ . F . 12.40 p.m. 

religious eee agegie i , . 

in extra- Supper . : : ‘ : ; . wae a 

ot might Guests retire to their rooms . : SN Ogee * 2 

for the Mostly, as you will remark, concerned with meals! But 

l by the! iow was a list of “ Church Services ” beginning with Low 

na dayiass at 6.15 a.m. and continuing, with short intervals 

d myself fietween, until Compline at 8.45 p.m. Attendance at these 


1€ soul's vas optional, but no proper guest, of course, would wish to 
der toa neglect them. I, usually, having dressed and shaved with 
e the hot water which the punctual Guest-Brother brought me 
; As, the at 6.80, began the day by entering the church by the private 
of the door from the cloisters and attending the 7.15 Mass; and 
I's sake Imy other appearances there would be at Conventual Mass 
nastelyf() a.m.), Vespers (2.30 p.m.) and Compline (8.45 p.m.). 
> whose Being a Benedictine monastery, there was a rule of silence 
ated, he which prevailed during the greater part of the day and was 
le is never broken between supper and breakfast. The lay brothers 
€ guétlat their various occupations were partially exempt, but in 
onifornts the Refectory the rule was general and absolute, except for 
ces alllthe Reader who, seated at a high desk, read to us during 
ith thefmeals from some book of a religious character. During my 
ught tOhstay, the work was a history of the church in Scotland. 
e The scene in the Refectory is worth describing for the 
} ae sake of its striking medizeval aspect. 

onss", The room itself—long, with a low, vaulted roof decorated 
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like the pillars that supported it, with subdued colour designs 
(the work of one of the monks, painting in oil on the stone) 
and furnished only with the necessary tables and chairs— 
was entirely beautiful, especially when the morning gy 
shone through the stained-glass windows, which also, by the 
way, were the work of a monk. It remains with me as on 
of my most charming memories. The Abbot’s long table, o 
a dais at the head of the room, was carved out of a single 
piece of wood from the original Abbey, the present Abbey 
having been built by the monks on the site of a very old one 
destroyed at the time of the dissolution ; and along the sides 
and down the centre were other tables, the upper ones for 
the choir monks and the lower ones for the lay brothers, 

The procedure was as follows : 

At the sound of the bell for lunch or supper, the monks 
assembled silently in the cloisters and double-filed into the 
Refectory in order of seniority. The place of the guests was 
at the rear. An elaborate grace having been sung, all 
standing behind the chairs, the monks sat down in thei 
appointed places, which were marked by napkins on each of 
which lay a wooden strip bearing the name of its owne., 
The Reader began reading at once, and for a minute no other 
sound but his voice was heard: then the Abbot would reach 
for his napkin, and at once a general clatter of chairs being 
drawn up and plates and cutlery being shifted overcame the 
reading. 

The Abbot’s movement was also the signal for the 
entrance of the viands. In from the kitchen came a white. 
aproned monk wheeling a trolley of food, followed by other 
white-aproned monks whose duty it was to serve the others 
These duties are taken in turn by all the monks, and I was 
amused to recognise, on the Sunday, in the stout Father with 
the trolley doling out the steaming food from the stock-pot, 
the divine who had preached to a large congregation in the 
church that morning. 

The monks’ meal—what exactly it consisted of I couli 
not see—was simple but ample, though not so ample as that 
of the guests, who were very generously regaled. I par 
ticularly enjoyed the home-made cider and cream, both d 
which were provided ad lib. The silence rule was a little 
awkward for us guests when we wanted salt or bread, 
wished to convey a preference for lean meat or fat, but ou! 
pantomime became sufficiently accomplished with practice 

The reading went on monotonously throughout the meal 
Personally, I found the annals of the early church in Scotland 
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extremely dull, and the demeanour of the monks suggested 
that they also were not greatly interested. I was more 
intrigued by the faces around me. Some of the men were 
yery young, almost boys, and I noticed that these were much 
more austere of countenance and manner than the older ones. 
Among the latter there were several examples of the “ jovial 
monk ” of tradition. He whom I recognised as the principal 
escort and guide of visitors to the Abbey had an exuberantly 
humorous personality. He would have been entirely at 
home as a British Museum lecturer. On other faces, the mark 
of some intellectual pursuit dwelt more pen than 
the mark of the ecclesiastic. I was particularly attracted by 
one monk, aged about thirty, with a small, delicately shaped 
head, a solitary air, and questing eyes that rested, full of 
musing speculation, first on one and then another of his 
companions. I found him exciting, for it seemed to me that 
there was something dangerous about a monk whose thoughts 
dared to range freely in an atmosphere where intellectual 
speculation encountered so many bars. 

The church offices took up a very large part of the choir 
monks’ day. I could hear them chanting long before I was 
up. But they have plenty of literary and artistic occupation 
between these duties. There is a fine library ranging over a 
wide field of literature in many languages, including (I was 
surprised to find) a lot of very ordinary modern novels—part 
of private library bequests, I suppose. The monks write and 
study there. Some play the violin, others put in the evening 
hour of relaxation playing Bach and Beethoven on the organ, 
while others, in the Common Room, converse over newspapers 
and magazines. Billiards and cards are allowed, and tennis 
and swimming can be enjoyed in the grounds. 

To complete the story of my own devices, I spent the 
intervals between services and meals either in re-reading my 
St Francis of Assisi and St Thomas a Kempis in the cloisters 
orin my own room ; in occasional short walks in the beautiful 
country in which the Abbey is situated ; in contemplating 
the many interesting features of the Abbey itself; or in 
rambling about the gardens and grounds where Brother Bee 
was to be seen gathering honey for the table, and Brother 
Pig grew uncomfortably portly and Sister Cow ruminated 
with appropriate piety in the pastures. Then, supper over 
and Compline having been sung in the lovely dusk of the 
half-darkened church, I retired at nine o’clock to bed and a 
long, dreamless sleep in a stillness which, after London’s 
roaring nights, seemed incredible, 
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Thus ran my days; and greatly as I blessed the Abbey 
for them, I found myself wondering more and more, as I have 
said, whether the monastic existence of life-long withdrawal 
from the world was justifiable. 

I would oppose no one creed or faith against another, God 
revealing Himself, as I think, in various ways to various 
people ; but to all, the words of Christ, ‘‘ Let your light so 
shine among men,” are applicable, and the question forced 
itself upon me—had not this community withdrawn their 
light from man in order to preserve it to, and for, them- 
selves? The Benedictines take three vows—of Poverty, of 
Chastity, of Obedience. But a man whose bed and board, 
and intellectual and recreational needs, are assured for as 
long as he lives—can he be said to endure poverty ? At any 
rate, it is a kind of ‘‘ poverty ” that would seem a dream of 
luxury to hundreds of thousands of anxious men outside 
those safe, protecting walls. And is chastity a virtue where 
there is no temptation? Obedience is another matter, 
though here again it is not free obedience, since it involves 
the submission of will and reason to a rule that must not be 
questioned. 

We owe a great deal to the monks for their educative 
work, past and present, their culture of the arts, and their 
example of holy living. The poor and the sick have always 
been their care. To-day, they exemplify the beauty of 
unworldliness. But do the conditions nullify the example ? 
There is no direct, ringing challenge for them to defend their 
faith against, as there is almost daily with us. Only once 
every five years or so, when they may take a holiday outside 
the monastery if they wish, do they spend a day away from 
it. They have no practical contact with the problems of 
politics and social betterment. As intellectuals, they have 
small opportunity (or risk ?) of meeting other intellectuals. 
The vehement anger which fired the eye of a monk who, in 
the library, was obliged to mention the names of Darwin and 
Huxley was significant of the closed monkish mind. 

As a guest, it was not for me to initiate argument about 
the faith of my hosts, but occasionally the subject was alluded 
to in conversation with my two fellow-guests, young men 
who contemplated joining the Order. One was a pleasant, 
cheerful youth of the rustic working-class who, when I 
ventured to regret that a young man of Christian ideals 
should wish to withdraw himself from a world that sadl 
needed such as him, amused me by his answer. 
“* They say that at home,” he admitted. ‘‘ They say I’m 
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doing a useful work in the world and why should I give it 


up. : 
Pa What is your work ? ”’ I asked. 

“T look after the donkeys on the beach at ——,” he 
replied, mentioning a small seaside resort. “ And it’s true,” 
he went on, “‘ that the children will miss me ; they look out 
for me every year, and there’s no-one else to look after the 
donkeys.” 

There was a lot in the argument, I thought. Even if it 
were only looking after the donkeys, it was service—a 
humble light, not shedding itself on and among other lights, 
but “ shining among men.” ' 

The doubt about the monastic life must always centre on 
this question of service. Has the Christian any right to 
avoid the common burdens of mankind, and leave to others 
the struggle to substitute right for might, love for hate, good 
for evil in the world in which we are God’s trustees ? If, as 
it seems to me, the Christian should count himself specially 
committed to the brunt of the battle, then the answer must 
be, No. He was never more needed than in these times when 
the open war between the Spirit and the Flesh in world 
politics swings desperately from one side to the other. In 
the end the war will be won, for this or for that, by common 
men fighting their own immediate battles in innumerable odd 
corners of the vast campaign; and if enough of them are 
men of Christian ideals, the victory will go to the Spirit. 
But they must be somewhere at the front of the battlefield, 
where the dangers are. 

HORACE THOROGOOD. 


LoNnDON. 











TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 


CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D, 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University. 


NEAR the close of his monumental history of Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages, Rashdall says, ‘‘ It seems to be 
only at rare moments in the history of the human mind that 
an enthusiasm for knowledge and a many-sided interest in 
the things of the intellect stir the dull waters of educational 
common-place.” 1 The present is one of those “rare 
moments.” For interpreted from several sides the higher 
education in the United States is experiencing an enthusiasm 
“‘ for knowledge and a many-sided interest in the things of 
the intellect.” 

The first of these experiences is the increased emphasis 
laid upon what I shall call the individualised curriculum of 
the college. An individualised curriculum is not the elective 
system of Eliot, introduced at Harvard two-thirds of a 
century ago. The individualised curriculum may be called 
a development of the elective system, and in a sense does 
embrace that system. But more fundamentally such a 
curriculum represents rather a group of related studies than 
an unrelated collection of separated courses. The indi- 
vidualised curriculum -is made up of studies which bear 
relations intimate and vital each to other. The resulting 
composite is a well-balanced and a well-proportioned curti- 
culum. It is a course of study which is fitted into the needs 
of the individual student. It is supposed to eliminate the 
danger of haphazardness. In adopting this individualised 
course the colleges are coming to recognise the inclusion of 
the following elements : 

First, the native ability of the student. This course is 

1 Rashdall, Hastings, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
Vol. IL, Part IL, p. 705. 
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not supposed to overcome or to supply the lack of native 
power, but rather to develop the power which the student 
does possess ; 

Second, in this curriculum it is recognised, at the begin- 
ning of his college course, that the student has not yet come 
into his intellectual maturity. He has not experienced his 
intellectual new-birth. Therefore, the changes which his 
intellectual adolescence should bring to him are to be 
assessed at a necessarily uncertain value ; 

Third, there is also an appreciation of the relation which 
the college studies of the individual student may or should 
bear to his subsequent and permanent calling. If this 
possible relation cannot be calculated in advance, the 
inference is inevitable that less value should be credited to 
the content of the study and greater value to the reasoning 
process, to the logical values, to the atmospheres of these 
scholastic pursuits, to openness and responsiveness of mind, 
and to general intellectual alertness. The logical results of 
these studies should be assessed at a higher value than the 
mere content of them would seem to warrant. 

In the application of the individualised curriculum colleges 
are coming to a more adequate appreciation of the sad fact 
that the number of first-rate minds, which they are able to 
enrol, is small. They are coming to understand and to feel 
not only that students should be more closely guided after 
| they have entered college, but also should be more accurately 
weighed and measured before they come to college. Colleges 
are now beginning to judge students while they are still in 
the high school or other preparatory institution. The 
personal testimony of a headmaster, and of all masters, is 
more constantly sought for, and is also more willingly given. 
Character is analysed as well as mental powers assessed. 
Much of the current discussion concerning the over-supply 
of educated men in the United States has its origin in the 
colleges admitting as students men who are not proper 
college material. They are obliged to confess to themselves 
that some of the men who stand upon the Commencement 
programme, clasping their diplomas, do not deserve even 
their first degree. They are not, in fact, educated. They 
are, indeed, essentially the same men who graduated four 
years before from their high schools. 

In the application, moreover, of the individualised 
curriculum the colleges are learning the late-discovered truth 
that studies pursued as a duty possess small intellectual 
worth. Therefore, it is inferred that studies chosen by the 
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student himself, and in their content largely unknown ty 
him, may have small value as intellectual disciplines. The 
studies to which a student comes with a deep thrill, and 
which he pursues with a deeper thrill, and which he finally 
leaves with the deepest thrill, are the studies which make 
him an intellectual and educated personality. Moreover, 
also, that student who is capable of being inspired by a great 
teacher is the student whom the college both desires and 
deserves. The individualised curriculum is prepared for 
those boys and girls, and for them only, who come to their 
intellectual life in college with the exhilaration with which 
other boys, primarily athletic, go to their football or othe 
games. 

This individualised curriculum is giving to college boys 
what the new headmaster at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
says is the purpose of education. Dr Claude M. Fuess says; 


‘“‘ The purpose of education should be, I believe, to 
teach boys and girls how to adjust themselves to their 
environment and shape it to finer purposes, how to be 
useful citizens in the community, how to secure the 
maximum of durable intellectual, esthetic, and spiritual 
satisfactions, how to achieve the fullest and richest 
development of their powers, and how to help others to 
comfort and happiness. Nor shall I be troubled if 
critics say that this ideal is moral and ethical as well as 
intellectual. Of course it is. Education should helps 
youth to think clearly, to act decisively, and to live 
cleanly. Unless we consider education as a continuous 
process in which each subject is somehow related to 
every other and in which the physical, the mental, and 
the moral are blended, we cannot expect that schools ot 
colleges will turn out well-rounded graduates.” } 


Boys thus educated in the academy or high school ate 
the boys whom the colleges want to matriculate, to whom 
they do give an education, and which in turn the world needs 
and rejoices to receive. 

A second tendency which touches the higher education in 
the United States is the belief that colleges are admitting to 
many students. The charge is constantly made that thet 
is a surplus of college graduates. There are, in fact, a million 


students for the gross population of one hundred and twenty § Am 


1 Fuess, Claude M., The Phillips Bulletin, January, 1984, No. 4, 
Vol. XXVIII., from an address before the New England Association d 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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millions. In the million students is found ground for the 

eral statement that there are too many so-called educated 
men. It should be at once asked, too many for what ? 
What is the standard for judgment? The answer—too 
many for the professions to receive, is only half a truth. 
Are there too many lawyers, too many doctors, too many 
clergymen, too many engineers, too many architects ? There 
are not too many able physicians. There are not too many 
competent clergymen. If the standard be properly high, 
there are not too many members in the great professions. 
Outside, too, of the professions it is ever to be remembered 
that one-half of the graduates of the college will not enter 
the professions. About one-half enter business in any one 
of the great callings. The men who will become bankers, 
manufacturers, merchants, directors of great corporations 
do not possess a power of intellect or a worth of character 
too great for the needs of these callings, or for the consequent 
demands of humanity itself. It is also not to be forgotten 
that if the number of graduates be large, or even too large, 
the quality of these graduates is capable of improvement in 
their subsequent life and service. If the colleges will still 
persist in receiving commonplace men, some of whom they 
should not receive, they may still seek to transmute such 
men into graduates who finally become thinkers of wider 
relations, of higher standards, shepherds of the people of 
ticher wisdom, citizens of a greater trustworthiness than 
belong to typical college men. One worthy purpose of the 
college is to transmute the second-rate men of matriculation 
into the first-rate men of graduation, or the second-rate men 
of graduation into the first-rate men of three score years and 
ten. 

It should be noted that other countries besides America 
are still suffering from a surplus of so-called liberally 
educated men. India, for instance, is thus afflicted. Sir 
George Anderson, Educational Commissioner of the Calcutta 
University Commission, offers impressive testimony. Sir 
George “‘ has called attention to the ‘ grave complications ’ 
arising from the excessive number of undergraduates, and 
has pointed to the possibility that the machinery of the 
universities, which has already shown ominous signs of strain, 
may collapse altogether.” 1 The universities and colleges of 
America and the universities of certain provinces of India 
are alike in proclaiming and lamenting the excess. Of course 
the universities in half a dozen nations of Western Europe 

1 The Times Educational Supplement, January 6, 1984, p. 3. 
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manifest a like condition. An important thing to be sai 
in reply is that the so-called higher education should teach 
men to use their disciplined intellects in the industrial anj 
manual callings as well as in those which are strictly pro. 
fessional. The quality of the work done in the industria) 
vocations and service should be lifted to the level of the 
intellectual service rendered by the so-called learned pro. 
fessions. 

There is a force, the third which I name, of the American 
college and university which is helping to overcome the eyil 
of the excess of students. I refer to the fact that American 
students are coming to pay the larger share of the cost of 
their education. Students have in the past years paid, in 
their fees for tuition, about one-half of the expense which 
their education has cost their college. The other half has 
been met by the income of endowment funds, by public 
taxation as in the case of the so-called State universities, by 
donations of churches as found in denominational institu. 
tions, and by the gifts and bequests of individuals. But in 
the recent years of depression colleges with smaller revenues 
from endowment funds have been obliged to lessen the grants 
made from scholarship and similar funds to needy students. 
Students under this necessity have been asked to pay a larger 
proportion of their fees. Students, in turn, have responded, 
and responded nobly and generously. 

Yet another, it is the fourth, and a most satisfactory 
tendency in American college life is emerging. It relates to 
the more human and more humane care taken of students, 
This care assumes at least two forms: first, the better 
housing of students ; and second, the better care of themin 
case of sickness. Life in college halls or dormitories has been 


the method of providing for students in the universities and f 
colleges of America, imitating indeed the customs of Oxford f 


and Cambridge. This method has many advantages. It 
insures, for instance, a certain degree of protection and o 
security over and beyond the provision made in separated 
and independent private dwelling. But in the whole history 
of the higher education, at least in America, colleges have 
been inclined to think that they have done their full duty to 
students when they have built and leased these halls to 
students without taking special care for protecting them 
from many evils. 

For the typical college dormitory was and still is just® 
collection of rooms for a collection of students. Only 
the virile strength, the youthfulness, the abundance of life, 
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and the fine fellowship have made it, for scores of years, at 
all habitable. For the typical student it was and is lonely, 
lonesome, desolate. It had a few, and only a few, of the 
necessaries for living. It was bare of most comforts. And 
yet, to the fellows it was rather comfortable, free from the 
counsel and wise or unwise oversight of college officers. If 
riots broke out, as they occasionally did, the proctors would 
come in with the manners of a sheriff and put them down. 
It was all a sad spectacle and a sadder experience. 

Within thirty years three historic colleges have adopted 
amore humane system of housing. To the youngest of the 
three, Princeton, the impulse of the origin of the new system 
is to be credited. To Woodrow Wilson, in his brief term as 
President of Princeton (1902-1910), is special honour to be 
paid. The popular system which bore the name of Quad. 
was defeated. For the method was associated with the 
abolition of the Clubs of the college. The method of the 
proposed introduction of the Quad meant the overthrow of 
theClubs. The overthrow of the Clubs was not to be suffered. 
But even in the discussion of the Quad system was found 
the origin or the development of a plan of housing students ~ 
under a proper and normal dormitory system which has 
proved to be of richest worth. A campus community has 


been established at Princeton in which the undergraduates 


99 


rejoice. The ‘‘ campus solidarity ’ is a happy and serious 
phrase and sentiment. Its academic and personal worth 
belongs to members of the faculty as well as to students. 

Harvard and Yale, moreover, within a half-dozen years 
have followed in many respects the intimation which Wood- 
row Wilson gave to the college world at and through Prince- 
ton. Harvard was earlier than Yale, as became its earlier 
| foundation, in the later undergraduate transformation. 
| Under different names—houses at Harvard, colleges at Yale 
—have been established proper homes for students. 

The change which the so-called house-plan has made in 
the dormitory system of Harvard, and helps in making 
similar changes in other colleges, lies in several elements. 
The houses themselves are built in groups. The head and 
the heart of each house is found in the presence of a master 
and his family. All the facilities for complete living, not only 
personal apartments, ample and well furnished, but also 
common rooms, dining rooms, libraries are installed. It is, 
indeed, a college home. The students in it represent a cross- 
section of Harvard life. It has abundant opportunities not 
only for study but also for other enjoyment, and especially 
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for what might be called unproductive reading. It alg 
invites to creative and intelligent loafing. For of loafing of 
this type the Harvard class orator of 1931 said: “‘ Loafing 
in one sense of the word, is undoubtedly a fine art ; intelligent 
loafing is obviously one of the most valuable things that an 
undergraduate can learn at Harvard.” + The whole plan 
stands not only for comfortableness but also puts an emphasis 
upon the social relationships of the higher education, | 
represents the cohesion of community life with a proper 
emphasis upon individualism, the development of self. 
reliance without any intimation of arrogant self-sufficiency, 
President Emeritus Lowell has well said : 


“‘ The Houses are designed to help substitute for the 
schoolboy attitude of mind—which has dominated 
much the American college—a type of life more mature, 
and, when understood, more enjoyable. . . . We should 
profit by deepening and broadening our associations 
while in college, before the rush, the pressure, the pre- 
occupation of learning or practising a career make them 
more difficult. 

** New contacts, good talk, wide range of friendships 
flourish when men live in a community and take their 
meals in the same dining-room—not only with other 
undergraduates of different classes, types, and early 
associations, but also with the tutors whom they may 
meet in off hours at breakfast, lunch, or dinner. That 
is the meaning of the Houses . . .”’? 


The large and proper human living installed at Harvard 
in her houses has also been brought into the life at Yale. In 
the building of her “ colleges,”’ bearing the names of Pierson, 
of Davenport, and of other great officers, Yale has introduced 
most beneficent changes making forthe best living of students, 
At both Yale and Harvard it is to Mr Edward S. Harkness 
that, through his munificent donations, the changes are due. 
In both colleges the Georgian architecture prevails, yet with 
intimations of the collegiate Gothic. The Harvard houses 
may seem more academic and less luxurious. The Yale 
colleges may seem a bit more luxurious and less academic. 
The library in each house, the common rooms, the dining 
rooms, the individual suites for students, even the fireplaces, 
are what dormitories should be and should give to students. 
Each house, in the first and third oldest college in America, 


1 Brooks, Paul, Boston Evening Transcript, June 16, 1981. 
* Harvard Alumni Bulletin, February 238, 1984, p. 574. 
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nobly represents in material type the purpose which in the 
early constitution of Phillips Academy, Andover, was and 
till is affirmed as the duty of the teacher—to “ learn ”’ his 
students “‘ the great end and real business of living.” The 
life that is thus offered to the students of Yale and of Harvard 
is, in its physical form, quite as comfortable and happy as 
that which Oxford or Cambridge provides. 

A second form which the new care given to students takes 
on is in the establishment of departments of health. These 
new foundations are laid not only in small colleges like 
Williams of the Massachusetts Berkshires, but also in the 
historic universities. These foundations include the installa- 
tion of a proper medical and nursing staff and also hospitals 
adapted to the needs of members of the faculty and students. 
This environment and this personal and professional service 
have already proved to be of priceless worth. In Harvard, 
for instance, usefulness is so great that the demand is made 
that the facilities of its hospital shall be enlarged. In times 
of epidemic which do break out in colleges, though seldom, 
and for service to students ill or, what may be more serious, 
semi-ill, they are of priceless worth. 

A further evidence of the moving tides in college life may 
be said to be a simple continuance of part of the preceding 
paragraph. I refer to the new architecture of the American 
college. This change represents the introduction of a more 
fitting type of building. The Yale colleges and the Harvard 
houses are manifest tokens. To them there might be added 
the evidences in the same general field which, as in Phillips 
Exeter, the American “ public school,” gives. The Medical 
Centres, too, which a few universities, like Columbia and 
Western Reserve, have built up, are mighty and moving pieces 
of planning and of construction. The Yale towers and the 
Harvard spires seem to give to the banks of the Charles and 
of other waters the glories of the Isis and of the Cam. All 
these buildings found on the shores of both oceans and on 
the banks of the Mississippi represent the introduction of 
old types or of the modifications of these types. They help 
to prove that the age of individual independence in types of 
academic buildings is passing away. A system of con- 
sistency of architecture is introduced. Groups of buildings 
of the Gothic type are lifting their pointed arches in the small 
college, like Trinity at Hartford, and also in the University 
of Chicago. The feeling of the walls, windows, doorways and 
even of the crumbling stones, of Oxford cannot be found in 
these new structures; but the centuries will bring the 
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feeling as the recent decades and the present years apy 
bringing back the Gothic and continuing the colonial, 
Georgian, type. 

To one other tendency I must allude: I refer to th 
life of the undergraduate in the affairs which mak 
up his informal, and yet intellectual, enjoyments. I hay 
in mind what a distinguished president of an histori 
college tells me his students need—‘ fun.” I think of th 
thousand interests which, outside of the formal class 
lecture room, constitute the student’s structural and personal 
education. For undergraduate life has vastly increased iy 
its intellectual emphases as it has diminished in its athletic 
concerns. Debating associations, dramatic societies, singj 
and orchestral groups, the editing and publication of daily e 
newspapers, weekly and monthly and quarterly magazine, 
religious organisations—these and many other types into 
which the common life flows, represent and constitute 
increasing values in the undergraduate years of tens of 
thousands of students. These organisations not only ar 
found in every college but also they go forth into inte 
collegiate relationships. The note to be emphasised is the 
decline of interests in athletics, both academic and inter. 
collegiate, and also the increasing and more constant 
emphasis laid upon strictly intellectual affairs. Thes 
informal goings-on stand by the side of the individualised, 
formal curricula of the college, helping to make thos 
curricula more personal, more moving to the intellect as they 
are more structural to the heart and to the will of the under 
graduate. Even in his hours of play the American student 
is becoming a more thoughtful being. 


CHARLES F. THWING. 


CLEVELAND, Onto. 





A REPLY TO MR MONTEFIORE, 


REV. S. P. T. PRIDEAUX, D.D. 
(HRISTIANS Owe a great debt to Mr C. G. Montefiore. He has 


Sil § riven us many books and articles ; he has taught us much of 


Judaism ancient and modern and helped us to correct our 
misconceptions and increase our knowledge; and he has 
mitten in a spirit of sympathy and generosity and co-opera- 
tin which is only too rare. For all this we are genuinely 
grateful. In the July number of the Hissert JouRNAL he 
has given us some reasons why he feels unable to become a 
Christian and incidentally he has made some criticisms on 
the usual Christian claims. Thus (p. 517) he finds the Gospel 
records insufficient to establish the moral perfection of Jesus 
and therefore his Godhead, as well as the fullness of his 
personal appeal as alleged by Christians. He mentions two 
other grounds of difference, but does not enlarge on them, 
viz.: his own proved sufficiency of Judaism, and “ the 
question of the superlative greatness and originality of the 
teaching of Jesus.”’ 

His paper contains a challenge, albeit a friendly challenge, 
and the present writer in trying to meet it would do so in the 
same spirit. His own position is of one brought up a Chris- 
tian, and therefore sharing the prejudicium to which Mr 
Montefiore alludes and of which the writer believes himself 
to be fully aware, and to have allowed for. Such allowance 
is most difficult and a full self-divesting of it may be impos- 
sible; but perhaps those of us who under the stress of life 
or through the impact of education have felt their home fall 
from them and have been driven into the outer darkness or 
at least twilight and into the dzofia of intellectual perplexity 
and have then returned to their original faith and have built 
it up anew painfully and in a much altered form, may be 
better qualified than those who have experienced no such 

r and for whom the sunshine of religious conviction 
has never faded. 
125 
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We should agree that the Gospel records do not tell yh, this Ji 
much, and that a life ended in early manhood has Possiblyfinent of t 
not had the same testing as a full three-score and ten; byfijat he h 
only possibly, for quality is a better criterion than quantity iad that 
and many full lives receive little testing comparable to thyfindividua 
of Jesus. But while granting that sinlessness in any ind.figched | 
vidual instance is incapable of absolute proof, we may nojfitod’s ha 
limit ourselves to the written record only. The adherents jf [tis t 
Jesus had many of them known him from boyhood, and webpssible, 
may fairly claim the support of the unwritten witness qfMjiferenti 
thirty years lying behind the Gospel story. And apart fronfiyhich he 
this quantitative evidence and apart from the earlier yeanfijitally r 
of the ministry of Jesus, does not finis coronat opus, and what Mstisfied 
parallels are adducible from elsewhere in human history! fossible 
Is not the Cross supreme in moral excellence ? (I note that fitianity | 
Mr Montefiore is not convinced of the deliberateness of th Bpgandis 
self-sacrifice, p. 518.) Judaism 

A further consideration needs continual emphasis. The ijittle we 
sinlessness of Jesus, as his Godhead, has been part of th Mrealise t! 
Christian conviction from the first. If it is untrue, then all Mshowed ‘ 
that Christianity has done for the world, and it is no smalfinficted 
or mean contribution (see below, p. 128), has been effecteda§made p 
the basis of an error. This makes heavy demands on ow§from th: 
credulity. differen 

Mr Montefiore calls Jesus one-sided and unfair (p. 517) Bwhat th 
though in the previous sentence he supplies the justification of Jesus 
of this apparent flaw in his character. Even God musth The 
one-sided where evil is concerned, and therefore appear tofand son 
be unfair; is not the situation exactly that of Ezek. 18! Bjecting 
By his own moral excellence Jesus was prevented from being fit must 
tolerant of certain things. The same could be said of theftoallso 
O.T. prophets. As to fairness and one-sidedness, Jesus fount fof the } 
it necessary to correct the current estimate in which sinnesfthat th 
were held ; he branded this as one-sided and unfair. and ac 

With regard to the Old Testament, we should not like to frecorde 
think that we value it less than the Jew. We find in it§projecti 
varying levels of value, but we recognise that this is the 
inevitable result of progressiveness and development iI 
religion. At its highest we know nothing to equal its teach 
as to the moral and spiritual character of God or the moralfthat th 
and spiritual ideal to which men should attain ; was not thisevidenc 
the teaching which Jesus upheld though he reshaped it anifonly) a 
gave parts of it a different emphasis ? (Space does not allov 
the discussion of the originality of Jesus to which Mr Monte} 1 tx 
fiore refers (p. 516), and of which he has written previously fits fulfil 
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ot tell yl, this Journal.) We hold that Jesus was and is the fulfil- 
iblfment of the Jewish hope as expressed in the Old Testament ; 
that he has actualised it as no one else either before or since ; 
qd that he has made its actualisation possible for us, both 
ndividually and corporately, though no individual has 
ached his level and humanity is still very far from being 

d’s happy family. 
[tis this actualisation achieved in and by Jesus and made 


er yeayfyitally related+; it is our answer to the Jew’s claim to be 
stisfied with what he has and what he is (p. 516), and to his 
nossible retort of tw quoque. It explains in part why Chris- 
timity has been progressive and has taken over the pro- 
S Of theBpagandist energy which was characteristic of post-exilic 
udaism. (This is a consideration which we regard as of no 
ittle weight, but would not stress overmuch, because we 
; Of the Brealise the bitter antagonism which (very nominal) Christians 
then all fshowed to the Jews for many centuries and the persecutions 
10 small Binflicted on them drove the Jews into their Ghettoes and 
scted made propaganda on their part all but impossible.) It is 
on owffrom this fundamental differentia that arise those doctrinal 
differences which represent the intellectual attempt to explain 
p. 517), Bwhat the Christian calls the moral and spiritual uniqueness 
fication Fof Jesus. 
nust hk The matter of idealisation (pp. 519, 520) is more serious, 
pear tofand some modern psychologists accuse Christians of “‘ pro- 
2k. 18!Bijecting’ their own ideas and making God for themselves. 
n being It must be conceded that the often vaunted appeal of Jesus 
_ of the Btoall sorts and conditions of men does at times take the form 
s foun’ fof the projection on to him of human ideas and ideals and 
sinnes §that this therefore sometimes takes the place of a true study 
and acceptance of his actual teaching and example as 
like toftecorded in the Gospels; but we should repudiate such 
d in t§projection as a mistaken notion of what is Christianity. 
is th} The key to Mr Montefiore’s position is given in the first 
ent infparagraph on p. 520. He is “ limited to the actual life, so far 
aching fas he can ascertain it.” Here, with all respect, we suggest 
- moral fthat the modern Jew does not take into consideration all the 
ot thisfevidence. He limits himself to the Gospel records (Synoptic 
it i nly) and apparently to evidence which is apprehensible by 
t allow 


Monte: _ | Ideally and ultimately, indeed, they are one religion, Judaism finding 
viously fits fulfilment and completion in Christianity. 
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the intellect only. There is further evidence, and some of; 
is of the moral and spiritual order. 

The objective evidence for the resurrection of Jesus 
of course, been contested, but the fact cannot be dis 
that belief in this resurrection has survived the most critic 
discussion in every century, and is still acceptable to may 
whose intellectual capacity and honesty are not in douk 
This objective evidence lies in the records of several person 
experiences on and after “‘ the third day ” (and, of course, iy 
general probability as well), and it must never be overlook 
that Christianity is an experimental religion; the fix 
followers of Jesus were convinced of his survival ay 
reappearance. But this was not all; there was Pentecg, 
when they were equally convinced that they experienced 
outpouring of the Spirit of God which they felt that they hai 
already met with in the Spirit and presence of Jesus. This 
reception of the Spirit was not emotional only ; it had moni 
effects, and lives were changed because of it. The recordd 
this is given in the Acts and Epistles and the Fourth Gosp 
and in varying degrees and manner, Pentecost, with is 
effects, has been and is being continuously repeated. 1 
historical results of this belief in Jesus as God make a loy 
list, and while there is much of which the Church is ashame; 
very much good has come to mankind through it. (The lis 
is too long to be given here, but it is most impressive, andth 
writer has summarised it in Man and His Religion, William 
& Norgate, 1980, Chapter [X.). It should be emphasis 
that the knowledge of Jesus means considerably more tha 
the knowledge of him through the records of the Gospek 
We claim that personal knowledge of him is possible nowanl 
always, directly and immediately. This is where Jowett 
criticism quoted on p. 519 falls short. 

“The Jew cannot find God in a man” (p. 520). 
intellectual acceptance and explanation of the Christial 
conviction is indeed difficult as centuries of involved aml 
wearisome Christological controversy have shown. Ty 
Christian would put the matter in the reverse way and sj 
we hope without quibbling, that in Jesus we see God findiy 
us, and revealing himself and saving us from the mistakt 
and dangers to which we are liable when we look ourselvt 
for him. The modern Jew has surrendered much of i 
ancestral standpoint to the Greek to whom he owes li 
education and methods and habits of thought. Dr W. F: 
weather has pointed out somewhere (in effect) that the Je 
begins with the postulate of God, the Greek with the postulat 
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I of himself; the one regards and studies life deductively, in 

the light of the conviction of God and his supremacy, the 
other inductively in the strength of his own self-conscious- 
ness; also the Jew’s outlook is moral and spiritual, the 
Greek’s intellectual. Christianity makes demands first and 
continuously on a man’s moral and spiritual faculties ; 
intellectual harmony is not always given or demanded; 
many have found that it is not essential though we should 
daim it as possible and desirable. We do not minimise the 
difficulties inherent in the traditional doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. In spite of the danger and the allegation of 
Tritheism, we claim to be monotheists, but also that the 

on of Jesus and the fact of Pentecost as experienced by 
Christians lead inevitably to a Trinitarian doctrine, and that 
this doctrine, incredible as it may seem 4 priori, involves 
fewer disharmonies than any other explanation. Man’s 
Greek-trained head we think we can satisfy, but his moral 
and spiritual faculties, Jew-inspired, lie deeper and are more 
ultimate. It is to these that Christianity appeals, and it is 
in the moral surrender that most men find their greatest 
difficulty, both Jew and Gentile alike. This moral surrender 
is the preliminary step to that personal knowledge of Jesus 
alluded to above and which we find satisfies the desires of 


our hearts, gives us the best solution of the riddle of life, and 
offers us the greatest hope of security here and hereafter. 


S. P. T. PRIDEAUX. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


Two severe losses have befallen the philosophical world during th 
last few months.—Professor W. R. Sorley, who died on July 28, in 
his eightieth year, was a widely known and highly respected thinke, 
and one of the prominent philosophical writers of his time. A sm 
of the Manse, whose father was minister of the Forest Church, Selkirk, 
Dr Sorley was throughout life a man of deeply religious convictions; 
and no small portion of his philosophical work was directed to 
providing a rational ground for religious belief. Yet he was persuaded 
that the Christian faith is not, to begin with, an affair of the under 
standing ; rather is it a principle of life which expresses itself in many 
ways—in worship, in conduct, and in thought. Sorley’s early 
student life was passed in the University of Edinburgh, in the days 
of Campbell Fraser. After graduation, he proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, at a time when the influence of Henry Sidgwick, 
“* the wisest and justest man,” he once declared, he had ever know, 
was paramount. He obtained a Fellowship at Trinity in 1888, and 
was for five years, lecturer for the Moral Sciences Board. For six 
years, from 1888 to 1894, he was Professor of Logic and Philosophy at 
University College, Cardiff. Then, in 1894, he was elected to the 
Chair of Moral Philosophy in Aberdeen, where for several years he 
was the colleague of Robert Adamson, of whose posthumous lectures, 
published in 1908, he was the editor. Finally, in 1900 he was chosen 
to sueceed Henry Sidgwick as Knightbridge Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge, which appointment he held for thirty-three 
years, retiring in 1988. Sorley’s first published work was, I believe, 
the contribution he made to the Essays in Philosophical Criticism, 
which appeared, in memory of T. H. Green, in 1888. This contribu- 
tion on “ The Historical Method ”’ was a forcible and closely reasoned 





piece of argument in support of the position that it is to the presence 
and power in human life of those higher ideals not yielded by 
experience itself that progress in history is to be ascribed. Two 
years later, in}1885, there was issued the volume on The Ethics of 


Naturalism (2nd ed., revised and enlarged, 1904), a searching 
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examination of the various forms of naturalistic ethics, and in 
icular of the ethical significance of the theory of evolution. In 
1904 Professor Sorley published a smaller volume, Recent Tendencies 
in Ethics, in which he criticised in a suggestive manner T. H. Green’s 
conception of the conscious activity of man as a “ reproduction ” of 
the Divine, and also Bradley’s monistic theory of reality, from 
which, he argued, there is no direct route to the distinction between 
and evil. There followed, in 1911, a little book entitled The 
Moral Life and Moral Worth, designed not specially for the philo- 
sophical student but for the wider public, the purpose of which was to 
give an account of those characteristics of human life which are good 
or praiseworthy, and which are commonly described by the term 
virtue. But Professor Sorley’s most comprehensive and constructive 
work was the volume on Moral Values and the Idea of God, published 
in 1918 (2nd ed., 1921), consisting of the Gifford Lectures delivered 
in the University of Aberdeen in 1914 and 1915. This is really 
a treatise on the nature and status of values generally ; and it is 
not too much to say that it has taken its place as a classic. Intrinsic 
values are, it is contended, no less objective than the things of 
nature; the value appreciated need no more belong to the subject 
appreciating than the thing apprehended belongs to the mind 
apprehending it. ‘‘ The goodness of the good man is as objective as 
the man himself.” And, as having objective validity, values must 
be taken into account in interpreting reality. We are confronted, 
therefore, with the question how it is possible to understand a world 
for which both the causal order and the moral order are valid. 
This question can be answered in principle, the author maintained, 
ifthe unity of the universe be regarded as consisting not of impersonal 
order or of ‘* bloodless categories,” but as a Supreme Mind to whom 
finite minds and their environment owe their reality. It ought to 
be added that some of Sorley’s best and most original work is 
contained in articles and papers which have appeared in Mind, in 
this JourNAL, and in the Proceedings of various learned societies. 
It is very much to be hoped that these may be collected together and 
published in book-form.—The untimely death on April 8 of Professor 
W. R. Boyce Gibson, at the age of sixty-six, is also a grievous loss 
both to philosophy and to his large circle of friends. Like Professor 
Sorley, Boyce Gibson was a man of deeply religious nature, and was 
firmly assured of the truth of the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity. His father was a Wesleyan minister in Paris ; and he himself 
lived in Paris until, at the age of thirteen, he went to Kingswood 
School, at Bath. In 1887 he won an open scholarship at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where he studied mathematics with a view to taking 
up astronomy as his pursuit. After graduating, he fulfilled for a 
short time the function of mathematics master at Clifton. Here it 
was that he came to recognise that “the scientific way was not the 
only rational way of interpreting the universe.” In 1898 he went to 
Jena, where Eucken and Liebmann then held the Chairs in Philosophy ; 
and subsequently to Paris, where he worked with Boutroux. Then; 
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for two years, 1895-97, he studied under Robert Adamson and 
Henry Jones at Glasgow. His first teaching appointment was that 
of lecturer in Logic, Psychology and Ethics at the Hackney, Regent's 
Park, Westfield and New Colleges, of the University of London, 
which lectureship he held for ten years. Ultimately, in 1912, he 
went out to undertake the duties of Proféssor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Melbourne, and these duties he 
discharged until the end of last year, when he retired, in the hope of 
gathering together for publication the fruits of long years of labour, 
This hope was not, alas, destined to be fulfilled ; but he had, at least, 
the happiness of seeing his son, the author of an important treatise 
on the Philosophy of Descartes, installed as his successor at Melbourne, 
Boyce Gibson’s earliest published work was an essay on “The 
Problem of Freedom in its Relation to Psychology,”’ in the volume 
entitled Personal Idealism, which appeared in 1902. In this essay 
the author insisted upon a distinction, from which, I imagine, he 
never deviated, between a merely empirical psychology, whos 
method is essentially inductive, and a psychology that is based upon 
the point of view of the experient himself, according to which whatis 
truly explanatory of his mental activity is not laws the knowledge 
of which is inductively attained, but final causes, ends of action, the 
synthetic principles through which the conscious agent helps in 
creating his own destiny. The small volume, published in 1904, 
A Philosophical Introduction to Ethics, is an attempt to vindicate 
the presence of a spiritual principle in the moral life from the point 
of view of personal idealism. Through means of a critical examina 
tion of A. E. Taylor’s Problem of Conduct and the metaphysical 
portions of T. H. Green’s Prolegomena, the position is reached that by 
starting in thought from the centre of his own immediate experience 
man is best enabled to guarantee his own personal freedom and 
integrity against the pantheistic encroachments of a Divine 
Immensity. Two other works, Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life, 
which appeared in 1906, and God With Us, in 1909, for the publication 
of which he acknowledges his indebtedness to the Hibbert Trustees, 
are devoted mainly to an exposition of Eucken’s way of thinking, 
but always in the light of original thought and reflexion. Probably, 
in the latter of these, we have the author’s most sustained attempt 
to work out a philosophy of theism, the fundamental tenet of whieh 
was the conception of a plurality of selves within one central Spiritual 
Life, in intimacy with which the freedom of selfhood gains its power 
and ultimate justification. In 1908, Boyce Gibson (with the 
co-operation of Augusta Klein) brought out an elaborate treatise on 
The Problem of Logic. The problem he conceived to be the nature 
and conditions of the search for truth, or the struggle to realise the 
complete unity of Thought. That struggle is carried on, so he 
maintained, subject to control by relevant fact, and implies essentially 
relevance to the purpose of the inquirer. Reference should also be 
made to the various Translations of German works which we owe to 
Boyce Gibson. In particular, in conjunction with W. S. Hough, he 
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provided an English version of Eucken’s Die Lebensanschauungen 
der grossen Denker, under the title of The Problem of Human Infe, 
in 1909; and quite recently he undertook the laborious task of 
rendering Edmund Husserl’s monumental volume, Ideen zu einer 
vinen Phénomenologie, into English, this translation appearing in 
1931. Well might Husserl speak of him as his “ honoured friend,” 
and as a “‘ thorough and earnest thinker.” 

By far the most important contribution to philosophical literature 
during the last few months has been the two imposing volumes of 
Collected Essays by F. H. Bradley, under the joint editorship of 
4. De G. and H. H. J. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935, 36s. net). 
Itneed scarcely be mentioned that Bradley himself brought out in 
book-form in 1914, under the title Essays on Truth and Reality, a 
qumber of articles, almost all of which had appeared in the pages of 
Mind. These articles were, as the title suggests, mainly on epistemo- 
logical and metaphysical subjects. But there were, as every worker 
inphilosophy knows, a considerable number of papers, most of them 
om psychological questions, which remained more or less buried in 
the journals in which they first appeared. That Bradley intended 
himself to collect together these scattered writings seems to be 
indieated by a remark of his in the Preface to the work to which I 
have alluded, but he did not live to carry out the design. Many of 
us have since been cherishing the hope that the Collection would, 
however, someday be made ; and it is with a real sense of gratitude 
that one welcomes now the two handsome volumes which have just 
been published. They form, indeed, a great work, and a work 
which cannot fail to be of permanent value. With the exception of 
two papers, one on ‘‘ The Treatment of Sexual Detail in Literature,”’ 
and the other the first part of an unfinished article on ‘‘ Relations,” 
the essays here included have been reproduced from various sources. 
We start with two writings—The Presuppositions of Critical History 
(the author’s earliest work) and Mr Sidgwick’s Hedonism—which 
originally appeared as pamphlets in 1874 and 1877 respectively, and 
which have been long out of print. I doubt, indeed, the advisability 
of reprinting the latter of these ; the criticism of Sidgwick’s Methods 
is, for the most part, verbal in character, and the writer hardly comes 
into real contact with Sidgwick’s ethical doctrines. It will be, I 
imagine, chiefly on account of the psychological essays, which fill 
by far the larger portion of the two volumes, that the present work 
will be treasured. These are inaugurated by the historic article of 
1886, ‘“‘Is there any special Activity of Attention?” This is a 
masterly piece of argument, designed to prove that active attention 
iso primary factor of mental life but a derivative product ; that, in 
point of fact, there is here no one special activity at all, but various 
activities which, if they lead to one result, are called ‘“‘ attending.” 
The present use of such phrases as “‘ active,” ‘‘ force,” “‘ energy,” is, 
it is urged, in a celebrated sentence, “ little better than a scandal and 
& main obstacle in the path of English psychology.” And it is 
argued, I think convincingly, that from the fact of the ‘‘ consciousness 
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of force or energy ”’ we are not entitled to suppose that consciousnes 
is itself a mode of force or energy. There followed, in 1887, a 
equally significant article on “‘ Association and Thought,” in whig 
it is contended that thought proper (i.e. conceptual thinking) is like. 
wise a product, and that its probable mode of generation can 
psychologically traced. It is in this connection that Bradley) 
well-known description of the primitive mental life occurs : “ In th 
beginning there is nothing beyond what is presented, what is and js 
felt, or rather is felt simply. There is no memory or imagination, ¢ 
hope or fear or thought or will, and no perception of difference 
likeness. There are, in short, no relations and no feelings, only 
feeling. It is all one blur with differences, that work and that ay 
felt, but not discriminated.” The next important essay is that “0p 
Pleasure, Pain, Desire and Volition,’ 1888, in which pleasure 
viewed as that which accompanies harmony and expansion of th 
self, and pain as that which accompanies discord and contraction, 
At the end of the first volume is the curious little paper “* On th 
supposed Uselessness of the Soul,” 1895. The major portion of th 
second volume is taken up with penetrative essays on Conation and 
Volition. The three articles on ‘‘ The Definition of Will,” 190, 
1903 and 1904, are full of original psychological analysis and sugges- 
tive reflexion. A volition is defined as “‘ the self-realisation of an ide 
with which the self is identified ’’; and in a volition as a whole ar 
the following aspects: (a) an existent fact, (b) the idea of ac 

(c) the actual change of the existent fact by the idea to (d) the idea's 
content, and (e) in this change the self feels itself realised. Suchis 
the thesis which is elaborated in detail in the course of the thre 
articles. Readers will be thankful to have at the end of this volum 
the paper on “‘ The Evidences of Spiritualism,” first published in the 
Fortnightly Review in 1885. It contains some acute criticism of th 
cruder kinds of so-called “ spiritualistic ’’ doctrine. 

Not only students in training for teachers but many others will k 
grateful to those who have made it possible to re-issue, in a cheap 
form, R. L. Nettleship’s delightful essay, contained in the volume 
Hellenica, published in 1880, on The Theory of Education in Plato’ 
Republic (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985, 2s. 6d. net). As Mr 
Spencer Leeson observes in his Introduction to this re-print, Nettle 
ship’s essay is a literary masterpiece, both on account of its skilful 
presentation of Plato’s thoughts on education, and as being itself: 
noteworthy contribution to the solution of vital present-day problem 
all too readily ignored by the persons who confine their attention 
schemes of organisation and methods of instruction. There are othe 
essays in Hellenica, notably that of A. C. Bradley on “ Aristotle’ 
Conception of the State,” which one would gladly see re-issued int 
cheap form.—Under the title of The Argument of Plato (London 
J. M. Dent & Sons, 1935, 10s. 6d. net), Professor F. H. Anderson, 
the University of Toronto, has produced a very readable and suggé 
tive book, intended to serve as an introduction to the Platonit 
dialogues, more particularly for those unversed in the Greek texts 
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Such being his purpose, the author, perhaps naturally, approaches 
his theme from the humanistic point of view. Plato, he urges, was 
imarily a dramatist and not an announcer of theories; and his 
writings exhibit an extraordinary sympathy for every mood, struggle 
and achievement of the human spirit, however fantastic. Yet, all 
the same, it is undeniable that he had reached conclusions of his own 
ting man’s nature and well-being. There is “a Platonic 
pattern of life’; and it may be said to be the author’s aim to help 
his readers to discern that pattern. Starting from a review of the 
religious conditions prevalent in the Athens of Plato’s time, Dr 
Anderson proceeds to delineate the disintegrating tendencies of the 
sophistic movement and to contrast it with the method of Socrates. 
This leads to an interesting treatment of Plato’s sociological and 
ethical theories, as set forth mainly in the Republic and the Gorgias. 
Then, in the eleventh chapter, there follows an account of the great 
sene portrayed in the Phedo, and of the arguments therein advanced 
for the immortality of the soul. The two succeeding chapters are 
devoted to a discussion of Plato’s views on poetry and art. And 
finally, in the four concluding chapters, the reader is introduced to 
the logical doctrines and to the theory of Forms or Essences, the latter 
mainly as expounded in the Philebus.—In an essay entitled Anamnésis 
and the A Priort (Oxford : Blackwell, 1935, 2s. 6d. net) Dr Aline Lion 
compares the theory of ¢i8 as we have it in the Phedo with the 
Kantian conception of a priori. I confess it seems to me extremely 
doubtful whether there is sufficient in common between these to 
admit of any fruitful comparison. Dr Lion herself points out that the 
attempt to see any similarity between the ¢/5y and the Kantian 
noumena is completely unjustified, seeing that the latter are declared 
to be unknowable, whereas the former are represented as being 
essentially knowable, indeed as strictly speaking the only things which 
can be known at all. The similarity is to be found, she thinks, along 
another line of consideration. Both Plato and Kant held to the 
reality of what they conceived to be a necessary and universal 
clement of knowledge, the one with the efi) the other with the 
apriort ; they both wished to account for the presence of these in 
man’s concrete experience ; and they were driven to this inquiry 
because what they wanted to know was how human experience is 
capable of universality and objectivity, and in order to know this 
they were compelled to account for the form of experience, the 
essence of which is objectivity and universality.—Mr J. D. Mabbott, 
In an article on ‘‘ Substance” (Philosophy, April 1935), accepts 
Aristotle’s definition of odoia (Metaphysics iv. 8) as “* that which has 
predicates and is not predicated of anything else.” He tries to free 
this definition from confusion with other notions, and to show that 
when thus freed no ‘“‘ problem of substance ” remains.—Two articles 
on Post-Aristotelian philosophy ought to be noticed. The one is Dean 
Inge’s interesting paper on “ Plotinus” (Philosophy, April 1985), 
about whom he seems always to have something fresh to say. 
Plotinus, he now tells us, was no churchgoer, and shocked his friends 
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by informing them that “ it is for the gods to come to me, not form 
to go to them.” The attempt to combine mystical religion with 
philosophical realism is, he writes, at the centre of Plotinus’s systen, 
The other article I have in mind is that of Mr Leslie J. Walker q 
“* Aquinas ” (Philosophy, July 1985). The claim of Aquinas to fan, 
rests, so it is maintained, not upon his brilliant interpretation ay 
ingenious defence of the Aristotelian position, but upon the fag 
that he saw its bearing on Christian doctrine, realised that jf 
adopted it would mean the rewriting of the whole of Christiay 
theology, and in his two Summas successfully carried out thi 
gigantic task. 

In the field of the history of modern philosophy, I have first ty 
draw attention to the able volume on Descartes : An Examination 
some features of his Metaphysics and Method, by W. A. Merryleg 
(Melbourne : University Press, 1984, 12s. 6d. net). The aim has been, 
so the author tells us, not so much to give an exposition of Descartes 
philosophy, as to arrive at the true answer to the questions he raises; 
and it may be said at once that his treatment of these questions is 
invariably acute, stimulating, and thoughtful. In the ten chapter 
of the book the chief subjects dealt with are the Cogito, the natur 
of its certainty and its claim to be the first principle of metaphysics, 
the proofs of the existence of God considered from the point of view 
of their epistemological significance and their metaphysical value, 
Descartes’ view of the nature of ideas and of their relation to judge 
ment, the Cartesian method as exemplified in the three mentd 
operations of intuition, deduction and enumeration, and finally a 
valuable chapter on “ simple natures ” and combination. Some of 
the author’s interpretations of Cartesian doctrine will undoubtedly 
meet with opposition. I cannot, for one, follow his contention that 
Descartes regarded the cogito as an inference, not indeed as a 
syllogism, yet an inference as involving implication. For Descartes, 
it is true, the fact that I think implies that I exist ; but this implica 
tion was surely regarded by him as contained within the datum of 
which he was intuitively certain—in this one case thinking and 
existing coincide.—Professor H. Austryn Wolfson’s two massive 
volumes on The Philosophy of Spinoza, unfolding the latent processes 
of his Reasoning (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1984, 31s. 6d. net) constitute an important contribution to the study 
of Spinoza. The work is the product of a very able scholar in the 
field of Jewish literature, who looks upon the Ethics as “‘ primarily 
a criticism of the fundamental problems of medieval philosophy.” 
“‘ Hebrew sources appear,” he avers, ‘“‘ as the matrix in which the 
general outline of (Spinoza’s) ideas was formed.” It is interesting, 
of course, to find anticipations of Spinoza’s speculation in earlier 
Hebrew writers, but one may venture to question the wisdom of 
ransacking Hebrew literature in order to trace the sources of his 
system. After all, Spinoza was a far greater and more original genils 
than any of these supposed precursors; and I am disinclined to 
believe that he was dependent for what is the main conception of his 
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ilosophy on these preceding thinkers. There is, as a matter of 































e for me fact, no evidence that he had any such particular acquaintance with 
S100 With the writings of the Jewish authors referred to as he unquestionably 
r had with those of Descartes and probably of the Cartesians generally. 
alker o Professor Wolfson, after two preliminary chapters on Spinoza’s 
. to fame method, devotes his first volume to a discussion of the various themes 
‘tion ang of Part I. of the Ethics—the definition of Substance and Mode; the 
a fact nature of Substance ; proofs of the existence of God ; Extension and 
C that if Thought ; the causality of God; Duration, Time and Eternity ; 
hristiay Necessity and Purpose. The view we take of the main principles of 
out this §pinoza’s philosophy will, I take it, largely depend upon the meaning 
| assigned to his conception of ‘‘ Attribute.” And here, it seems to 
" first t me, Dr Wolfson’s interpretation is wholly untenable. He follows 
nation ® Pdmann in taking the definition “‘ that which intellect perceives of 
Merryles Substance as constituting its essence ” to mean that the Attributes 
has bee, are invented by the mind—mere devices of human apprehension, 
Cscartes having no real place in Substance at all (i., p. 146 sqq.). On such a 
© Talses; B rendering, Spinoza’s system would suffer shipwreck at the very start. 
Stions i For, if by the ‘‘ simplicity of Substance ” be meant that which pre- 
chapter cudes any real plurality of Attributes, how could there be any 
© nature F “mind” or “intellect ” to invent them? The human intellect is, 
P hysie, according to Spinoza, a “‘ mode of the Attribute of thought” ; how 
of view then can it invent what is presupposed as the ground of its very being ? 
1 value F in his second volume, Professor Wolfson deals with the remaining 
O Judge Parts of the Ethics, and devotes a concluding chapter to discussing 
Mental # “What is new in Spinoza.” There is a long chapter on “ Love and 
inally s F Immortality,” in which it is argued that the thought element of the 
ome of F mind which survives death bears the particular characteristics of the 
ubtedly individual during his life-time; or, in other words, that the im- 
ret mortality of the soul is, according to Spinoza, personal and individual 





(ii, p. 295). This whole question has been, and still is, one of the 






Scartes, F most disputed portions of Spinoza’s doctrine. I must be content 
mplica- now with saying that, as I read the Ethics, the terms “ eternal” and 
a “infinite ’’ contain no reference to temporal duration, and that by 





the “ eternity of the human mind ” is not meant a prolonged after- 
life in another world.—It appears to be the fashion nowadays for 













rocesss © writers on Hume to endeavour to rescue their author from the charge 
Press, F of scepticism. ‘The latest and the most sustained attempt in this 
- Study F direction is that made by Dr R. W. Church in an able and closely 
oe the reasoned book, Hume’s Theory of the Understanding (London: Allen 
marily & Unwin, 1985, 7s. 6d. net). Dr Church tries to show that there is a 
ophy. positive side to Hume’s theories of knowledge and belief which to a 
ch the F certain extent relieves them from the sort of “ atomism ” usually 
esting; F thought to be their self-stultifying vice. For instance, with respect 
— to causality, he contends that Hume’s argument does not rest 





primarily on the doctrine that there can be no idea of cause, seeing that 
there is of it no corresponding impression. Hume’s argument rather 
is that, since reason, being purely analytical, can furnish no ground 
for the belief in necessary causation, the ground of that belief must 
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be sought in experience ; and experience can offer no other group 
than the “natural relation’ of association. The necessity 
therefore, merely one of habit or custom, and of habit or custom 
can have an “ impression of reflection.” There is, of course, truth ip 
Dr Church’s contention ; but, after all, it carries us only a very litt) 
way. For the principle of causality remains still purely subjectiy. 
in character ; the “ natural relation ” of association is confined to th 
sphere of impressions and ideas. Yet it is admitted that Hum 
allowed that ‘‘ impressions may have causes,”’ and that these cause, 
may be material entities in the external world (p. 86, cf. p. 186 sqq), 
In point of fact, it is not alone his atomism that is fatal to Hume’ 
empiricism. Throughout he proceeds upon the assumption that the 
knowledge of a thing or object is itself a thing or object, and that 
assumption leads in the end to hopeless confusion.—The Master of 
Balliol’s treatise on Kant in the “ Leaders of Philosophy Series” 
(London: Ernest Benn, 1984, 12s. 6d. net) is a very welcome and 
useful addition to Kantian literature. In a small compass it is 
excessively difficult to survey the Critical philosophy in its entirety, 
but Mr Lindsay has been remarkably successful in providing a lucid 
and critical account of the essential features of the Kantian system, 
The volume is divided into six chapters. After an interesting sum 
mary of the details of Kant’s life and intellectual activity, ther 
follows, in the second chapter, a careful discussion of the Pre-Critical 
writings and of Kant’s relation to his predecessors, particularly to 
Leibniz and Newton. Then in the three central chapters of the book 
the author deals with each of the three Critiques; and in a find 
chapter, which is perhaps somewhat too slight and cursory, considers 
the subsequent influence of Kant’s thinking in Germany and in 
England. To me it seems that the most valuable part of Mr Lindsay's 
work is his treatment, in the fifth chapter, of the Critique of Judgmeni, 
to which he assigns greater significance than has sometimes been 
assigned to it. As regards the chief doctrines of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, 1 suppose there will always be difference of opinion among 
Kantian Scholars. While there is much, for instance, in Mr Lindsay's 
treatment of the transcendental deduction (p. 87 sqg.) which appears 
to me both true and important, I cannot help feeling that somehow 
the cardinal position of that great section of this Critique hardly 
comes, in that treatment, to recognition. To put it briefly, wha 
Kant laid down as the principle on which the transcendental methol 
is founded that all the so-called facts of experience must be interpreted 
as facts for intelligence, and when, at the same time, he included 
among the facts of experience the empirical existence of the finite 
subject, he was drawing, with whatsoever imperfection, a distinc- 
tion of first-rate significance in the theory of knowledge, and | 


venture to urge that stress should have been laid upon this distinction f 


between the transcendental and the empirical self. Nevertheless, 
although one may dissent from some of Mr Lindsay’s interpretations, 
there is no one who will not benefit by a perusal of his work.—Le 
me, while speaking of Kant, direct attention to a careful article 
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“Some Pre-Critical Developments of Kant’s Theory of Space and 
Time,” by Mr John T. Baker (Phil. R., May 1985). 

Philosophical students ought not to miss reading the many 
suggestive papers in the Supplementary Vol. XIV. of the Aristotelian 
Society, entitled Science, History and Theology (London: Harrison & 
Son, 1985, 15s. net). In particular, the symposium on “ Mechanical 
and Teleological Causation,” in which Mr C. A. Mace, Professor 
¢. F. Stout, Dr A. C. Ewing and Professor C. D. Broad took part is a 
striking indication of certain of the present-day tendencies in philo- 
sophical reflexion. Professor Stout maintains that a cause is not a 
cause except in so far as it is a reason. And further that active 
tendency or conation—what Hume loosely called “ power” or 
“force ”—is essential to causal process, if causality is to be regarded 
asa principle of rational inference in regard to matters of fact. There 
is also an interesting discussion of the question ‘“‘Is a Science of 
Theology possible ? ’ in which Professor J. L. Stocks, Professor J. W. 
Harvey, and Professor J. Laird took part. These writers appear to 
agree in answering the question in the negative, although not exactly 
for the same reason. 

Mr Gilbert Ryle, writing on “ Mr Collingwood and the Ontological 
Argument ” (Mind, April 1935), contests the view that the ontological 
argument proves that “‘ essence involves existence ”’ in one special 
case, the case of God in the metaphysical sense. He contends that 
“involves,” in this context, can only mean “ contains as a part or 
constituent.” But the parts of a complex of characters are characters. 
So unless existence is a “character” or “ predicate,” which 
admittedly it is not, it cannot be “ involved ” (in this sense) in the 
essence of a complex character.—In an original and thoughtful 
article on “‘ Moral and Non-Moral Values” (Mind, July 1935), 
Professor C. A. Campbell tries to show that while it is hopeless to 
identify the value we attribute to moral value with relation to any 
subjective interest whatsoever, yet the meaning of value as applied 
to all the so-called intrinsic values with the exception of moral virtue 
does involve an essential relationship to human liking. He believes 
that the chief source of the confusion which envelops current value 
philosophy lies precisely in the failure to recognise that there is a 
vital distinction of kind between our value-reaction to the value of 
moral virtue and our value-reaction to any other value. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
University CoLttEGE, LONDON. 





REVIEWS. 


The Ethics of Power, or the Problem of Evil. By Philip Leon- 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1985.—Pp. 815- 
10s. 6d. net. 


Tus book is perhaps the most original, and certainly the mos 
impressive, of its kind which for some time it has been my gool 
fortune to read. It stands clear of the common run of present 
day ethical writing, and might very well become the centre ofa 
fresh, lively and fruitful discussion. Mr Leon would be very dis 
appointed, however, if it only provoked talk, for his express intention, 
declared at the outset, is to preach a sermon rather than to pena 
polite essay on moral philosophy. He opens by denouncing “ lexico- 
graphical ethics,” the ostensible task of which (eschewing all edifics- 
tion or moral guidance) is merely to analyse, but which, in fac, 
does covertly and “‘ knavishly ” preach, “ by sleight of hand pe: 
formed on a few examples of jejune imaginary actions hanging it 
the void, or on a few empty sentences containing the words ‘ right, 
‘good’ and ‘ ought’” (p. 12). Analyse (Mr Leon holds) ethic 
must, but “‘ something more than sentences and examples of actions 
abstracted from a context. It must colligate and order observations 
on the life which is lived and intuitions into the life which should be 
lived. . . . It must exhibit . . . actual and possible types of life 
and character . . . in a language which is concrete, the language i 
literature, such as to body forth real individual situations standin 
out solid in a three dimensional atmosphere of human feeling, striving 
and thought ” (p. 14). For the present work, however, Mr Len 
chooses “‘ not goodness, but the much more interesting and perplexim 
subject of evil.”” This Chthonian approach commends itself as ai 
introduction to morals, since evil ‘‘ is surely so much more familiar, 
because it is so much more in evidence, than Goodness ”’ (p. 13). 
This book is, therefore, largely a phenomenology of evil, an Avernal 
preface to that moral phenomenology which must give substance t0 
the concrete ethics herein envisaged but not in detail developed. _ 

Mr Leon’s method (the only method, he asserts, of ethics) 3 
mainly descriptive, illustrative and damnatory. He pretends to 00 
* proof’ beyond the cumulative force of his description and damn 
tion, which he hopes will accord with the readers’ own moral intur 
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tions. In this he is at one with Aristotle, though he finds little else 
in him to approve (e.g. “‘ The Aristotelian good life is a life of egoistic, 
or else of egotistic, self-love”’ p. 55). Such a method imposes a 
certain handicap upon the critical reviewer, for there is little systema- 
tic argument for him to criticise. He is driven, therefore, in any 
difference, to counter-description and counter-damnation. But it 
must at once be added that much, if not most, of the author’s descrip- 
tion is bound to gain enthusiastic agreement, for he so often ‘ puts in 
a nutshell’ what we have been obscurely feeling. As the effort of 
asensitive and imaginative mind to realise and report its own lively 
moral intuitions it needs must express much that is common to all 
men, Difference is most likely to begin where description shades 
over into psychological or metaphysical theory, for it is plain that 
this, like all, phenomenology emerges from and enforces a general 













































- Leon~ 
) oH. view of the world and man. This, of course, Mr Leon knows well. 
The critic is also faced with a further handicap: the author is more 
the mo less closely in the succession of Heraclitus (through Empedocles) 
os and, like his father, he at times deserves the epithets & cxorewds and 
Y G00 Fs curjs, for he too can be dark and riddling. Yet this, without 
be ap a doubt, is better than meretricious or vacuous clarity. 
me iis His thesis (which for brevity I simply quote) is as follows: 
ial “Appetition, or biological striving or the desire for processes or 
rm ai experiences as such in oneself and in others, yields the egoistic life 
“ ies or egoism, which includes altruism or alteregoism ; he who lives this 
1 edifice life is the egoist. Ambition is the desire for position (or relations), 
in fact and for processes or experiences only as symbols of this. It seeks 
a for the following: soleness or allness (both in effect nothingness), 
nal id difference or separation, identity, supremacy, superiority, equality. 
| right It makes the egotistic life or egotism and the egotist. The moral 
) pol desire or nisus is for right structures or situations (union, at-oneness, 
actions communication) embodying or expressing Goodness, and for pro- 
rvation # °S°S only as ingredients in these. It makes the genuinely moral 
sould be life and man or the good man. These three desires are all primary 
5 of lik and underived. The genuinely moral life includes egoism as its 
russe matter but excludes egotism altogether. Egotism borrows content 
tan ding from egoism and from genuine morality ” (pp. 23-4). 
striving Two peculiarities will at once be noticed ; firstly, the sharp 
> tae distinction between egoism and egotism, and secondly, the assimila- 
-plexing tion of altruism to egoism as one of its species. As to the former, 
ose it is quite clear, once the terminology is recognised, that such a 
amilian distinction between the whole appetitional life and the life of ambi- 
(p. 15) tion is as inevitable as it is valuable. The standing illustrations 
vera ov by Mr Leon are Tito Melema (of George Eliot’s Romola) and 
Bes Willoughby Patterne (of Meredith’s The Egoist) respectively. _As 
ad to the latter, it should be noted that the usage is frankly technical. 
hies) i Egoism means for the author concern about any processes and 
se experiences whatsoever, whether one’s own or another’s. The 
customary distinction, therefore, between selfishness (or desire for 





one’s own processes) and altruism (or desire for another’s processes) 
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still obtains. Mr Leon rightly claims that, in this general position 
(in respect of altruism), he is with Bishop Butler, who describy 
benevolence as a particular affection alongside of other particuly 
affections. They part, however, over the alleged disinterestednes 
of the particular affections, since Mr Leon is anxious to resery 
* objectivity ’ for true morality, and to insist upon the ‘ subjectivity’ 
of appetition. Bishop Butler, it will be remembered, described the 
affections as ‘ disinterested’ on the ground that they “ rest in the 
external things themselves as their ends.” To which the autho 
charmingly rejoins: ‘ The lion’s hunger after the lamb . . . is not 
a disinterested love for the lamb, but rather a very interested loye 
of the lion for the lion, and its fulfilment consists not in the lion’s 
resting in the lamb, but the lamb’s resting in the lion!” But 
does this really ‘ settle’ Butler on this point? The difference, it 
seems to me, is partly one of terms, but not entirely. Butler js 
right (and so far Mr Leon is wrong) in holding that, when hungry, 
the lion does not love or even notice himself at all. He is intent om 
the lamb. So long as the desire for the lamb lasts in just its charac 
ter of desire it is quite ‘ objective’; but it is, of course, ‘ subjective’ 
in a teleological, or biological sense. This there is no reason to 
suppose Butler would deny. Yet both the Bishop and Mr Len 
are supposed to be simply describing psychological phenomena, and 
as description, to my mind, Butler has it. 

The egoistic life, as Mr Leon interprets it, is not without its om 
unifying principle, which is egoistic self-love, or the desire for the 
maximum of process and experience either individual or social, 
But, howsoever organised (for the maximum of pleasure, or for 
self-sacrifice), it is not the moral life. It will seem to some a han 
saying that, “ our ‘ moral objective life’ is far from being identical 
with . . . living for others or sacrificing oneself for others ” (p. 60), 
but on careful reflection his point should not appear at all outrageous. 
Mere ‘ benevolence’ theories of morals are quite unworkable, and 
against these the author sets his face. He would not deny that 
* sacrifice’ has a place, as an element, in those ‘ good situations 
which, on his account, ‘ embody or express Goodness.’ 

It is with egotism, however, as the root (or even essence) of evil, 
that Mr Leon deals most extensively. ‘‘ Why then,” he asks, 
“* does man (or the Devil) do evil? Not because he loves evil, but 
because he loves himself.” Egotism is the love of the self qua self 
and not gua hungry, thirsty or otherwise moved by appetite ; and 
it is the exhibition of the multifarious shapes, symbols and subter 
fuges of egotism which constitutes the heart of this work. To it 
the reader must turn for anything but a thin and unconvincing 
summary. The author first describes the absolute (or Uranian) 
egotist, and then shows how the earthly or ‘ fallen’ egotists modify, 
according to their nature and opportunity, their vein of this universal 
egotism, or original sin. The absolute egotist is absolutely mad, for 
his state of mind involves every possible contradiction. He will be 
the all, and yet nothing, for ‘all determination is negation.’ He 
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must recognise the not-self in order to inflate his self, but he must also 
deny its existence, for its presence prevents him from being every- 

or ‘it.’ The earthly egotist by every device of intelligence 
seks to put nature and his fellows, science, art, morality and even 
tligion to the service of his insatiable egotism, of his overmastering 
desire for power, position, supremacy, or (what it can only be) his 
illusion of these. 

This appalling phenomenology of evil (which it is a purgation 
toread) in general carries conviction ; and, if I raise some objections, 
it is not with a view to questioning its central truth. But in some 
particulars it seems to me open to question. Mr Leon is right in 
tracing evil to egotism rather than to appetition. It is not ‘ani- 
mality’ which makes men evil, but rather something peculiar to their 
humanity. Nevertheless (right as he is in insisting upon the kaleido- 
sopic changes, the obscure symbolisms, subtleties and deceits by 
which men serve their egotism), I do not think that, in damning all 
praise (and shame and remorse) as modes of egotism, he can possibly 
be right. There is not space here to argue the case as it deserves 
(for, very likely, Mr Leon will insist upon the integrity of this and 
his whole view), hence it must suffice to be brief. I should say 
that his criticism of ‘ laudation ’ (and remorse) as agents of egotism 
may apply widely, but (as he argues of some competing descriptions, 
eg. Adler’s) not universally. Indeed, I see no reason why he should 
want allor none. This mistake appears to be due to his acceptance 
of McDougall’s account of the ‘ self-regarding instinct.’ Yet, he 
has himself had occasion to show the moral obtuseness of this psy- 
chology. (In fairness to McDougall it must be added that all he 
asserts is the aptness of praise, remorse, etc., ‘ to be complicated by 
positive self-feeling.’ Mr Leon, however, asserts their identity.) 
Furthermore, his rejection of ‘valuation’ as without exception 
egotistic seems to me needlessly paradoxical. This he argues on the 
ground that valuation implies comparison (which ministers to 
egotism), while in objective morality there is no scope for comparison, 
but only for the individual, incomparable situation. On these lines 
much moral phenomenology is, however, mistreated on behalf of a 
theory. The search for ‘a better way’ and a morally better at 
that, to my mind, cannot be excluded from morals in this high- 
handed style. On these lines, also, one cannot call anything ‘ worse ’ 
except on strictly utilitarian grounds. While in a certain (and 
limited) theological sense all men are sinners, neither more nor less, 
the application of this doctrine tout court to morality seems to me to 
make nonsense of undoubted moral distinctions. 

Morality, I suggest, is too narrowly defined if it be made to 
exclude (as offspring of egotism on morality) the ‘ virtues,’ ‘ ideals ” 
of every sort, and what would ordinarily be called habitual good 
conduct and character. It is certainly important to stress the 
strictly individual, incomparable act or situation, the at-oneness of 
persons in real communion, but it cannot be right to exclude al- 
together from morality everything which is not thus incomparable 
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and individual. Indeed, this feature of Mr Leon’s ethics smacks of 
the false simplification which so generally accompanies real insj 
into, and zeal for, spiritual things. Again, I suggest that it is jp. 
advisable (if not simply mistaken) to describe morality solely jy 
terms appropriate to the highest kind of religion, or in the terms of 
a sanctity not generally attained by (though it is undoubtedly the 
ideal of) the religious, who are not, therefore, simply non-religious, 
since religion (and morality) exists, or is practised, at many levels 
or stages. Mr Leon might retort (as he does to some objections); 
“Very well, so be it, if you wish to use words that way ; but for 
myself I prefer my own usage.” To this, of course, the only rejoinder 
possible within the author’s method is to reply that his usage, relatiye 
to the realities to be described, is a bad one, one which does not 
sufficiently touch morality as ‘ fallen’ men envisage, and strive to 
live, it. What the author calls morality is, he asserts, miraculous 
and supernatural; and let it be conceded that at its summit (wher 
morality tends to lose all distinction from religion) it may be 9 
described. Nevertheless, attention, surely, to the * concrete thre 
dimensional attitudes,’ which Mr Leon contemplates, must compe 
concessions to a more pedestrian, but not non-moral, neither egoistie 
nor egotistic, life, in short, to a humbler, but nevertheless genuine, 
morality ; a morality in which the “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant !” and even the ‘ good conscience ’ (which the author dis- 
parages) are in place. Finally, for my own part, I am not at all sure 
that I understand what Mr Leon means when he defines the ‘ right’ 
and everything derivatively moral in terms of its “‘ embodiment of 
Goodness,” a Goodness which “ already is ’’ but which, none the less, 
must (or should) somehow “ progress ”’ (p. 247). In fact, I find 
this the darkest part of his work. Still, it is quite unfair to say 
more here of Mr Leon’s theory of Goodness, since he assures us that 
he has not attempted to explicate it. For this we can only await 
his next book. 

In conclusion, and at risk of exposing my egotism, I must praise 
this most admirable volume. For the greater part it calls for u- 
qualified agreement, and where difference arises it is of the sort 
that can only be helpful all round, since it compels reflection upon 
fundamentals. Its occasional comments, too, frequently open 
fresh vistas ; and its principal theme and method may well marks 
turning point in contemporary ethics, a return from ‘ lexicography’ 
to real life. 


Raupu E. STEDMAN. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SWANSEA. 





Art and Morality. By O. de Selincourt. Lecturer in Philosophy ia 
the Queen’s University, Belfast. London: Methuen & Co— 
Pp. 284.—10s. 6d. net. 


OnE of the surprises of philosophy is that we have had to wait until 
now for a sustained treatise dealing specifically with the relations 
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of art and morality. Incidental but sometimes highly important 
discussions in the large context of general works on Austhetics and 
Ithics are not uncommon. But, I believe that this is, in English, 
the first full-scale philosophical work on the problem of the relations 
hetween art and morality for its own sake as a separate and restricted 


theme. 





















































‘eligious, It may be pronounced at the outset to be a remarkably thorough 
Ly levels § and distinguished contribution. Even were its merits less consider- 
ctions); ff able and original, it should still be welcomed as a pioneer work blaz- 
but for fing or continuing a trail along which others must follow to tread 
ejoinder § jt more firmly and widely or finally to depart from it as leading to 
relative J no permanent and fruitful settlement. On the first reading, and 
loes not & even on the second, the argument will be found a little difficult, 
trive to ly because of the subtlety and penetration of the reasoning 
aculous § which demands unrelaxing attention, but mainly because of the 
, (where style of the writing. It is cautious to a fault, and much involved 
y be % § inqualifying parentheses and conciliatory modifications. These may 
e three § placate or disarm opposition by yielding as it were in advance to 
compe § every valid objection which can be anticipated. But the effect 
egoistic F when continued page after page is as if we watched the author 


















enuine, fF using a fine spray to cover and saturate his target instead of hitting 
faithful § it with sharp pistol shots to score a bull’s-eye. There is, moreover, 
or dis- § a thirsty lack of illustrations and examples to refresh the wayfaring 
all sure F man on his journey through the volume. Yet the style is the man ; 
‘right’ § anda temper of prudent refusal to dogmatise in picturesque epigrams 
nent of § and the restraint that proceeds carefully step by step, where all is 
he less, § difficult and complicated, befits the philosophic mind. 

I find This is not a work on Aésthetics or Ethics, though there is much 
to say § brilliant illumination on both. It is a purely philosophical examina- 
us that § tion of the recurring conflicts between art and morality, often sum- 
’ await — med up in such war-cries as ‘‘ Art for Art’s sake,” “‘ Art for Morality’s 

sake,” and ‘* Art and Morality for Life’s sake.” 

| praise The procedure is to seek a solution by considering the relations 
for un: § of art and morality not only to each other but also to other in- 
1e sort  trinsically valuable things which are intuitively perceived to be 
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such (p. 177), and whose values are incommensurable. It will be 
agreed that the moral attitude is one which regards moral standards 
as the only authoritative standards whereby anything can be judged. 
The esthetic attitude is that art, being itself an intrinsic good, 
must be secured a definite independence in its own right. This 
applies no less to science or knowledge which is similarly an intrinsic 
good. It will hardly be denied that art is a good, or that those who 
pursue it are morally bound to prefer beauty to ugliness. Similarly, 
knowledge is a good, and we are morally bound to prefer truth to 
falsehood. Yet Sovereign States resent outside interference, and 
usually come to war. We are familiar with a morality which seeks 
in its own name or in the name of the humane spirit to curb the 
quest of scientific knowledge as pursued, for example, in vivisection 
and bacteriological laboratories. The author of this work is too 
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tactful to mention so infuriating a controversy even to illustrat 
the kind of conflict that may arise. Art also is sometimes checked 
and criticised by the stern moralist in the name of morality or of 
social well-being. As examples of the moral condemnation of gy 
he mentions the works of two “ puritans,”’ one ancient and the othe 
modern, namely those of Plato and of Tolstoy. The choice is apy, 
for no one can say of either that he lacked ssthetic sensitiveness 
insight. Both in their way were supreme artists and masters jp 
the realm of the imagination. Both recognised the connection of 
art with emotion, and both perceived the part played in it by imaging. 
tion and inspiration. Neither condemned art, root and branch, 
Plato attributed to certain types of art a valuable education] 
function and, in the Laws, gives them a place in the lives of respect. 
able adults. Tolstoy welcomed the art that communicated the senti- 
ment of brotherhood and stimulated the moral emotions making for 
an ideal humanity. What renders their condemnation crucial js 
that it was a condemnation so wholesale as to comprise much of the 
kind of art that is generally regarded as the finest. Indeed the 
author says that “ the ferocity of their condemnation seems almost 
directly proportional to the greatness of the art on which it is pro- 
nounced.” A more popular and acrimonious conflict appears in 
modern controversies aroused by the exercise of public censorship, 
It is all too easy to acquire credit for broad-minded culture by 
acclaiming the publication of some relatively impotent and obscene 
charlatanry as a signal work of artistic genius. But legislators and 
administrators cannot shelve their responsibilities by pretending that 
the problem does not exist, or that if it does it is best solved by 
unrestricted licence and the mouthing of the word freedom—freedom 
free to slay herself and dying while they shout her name. Nor can 
the prestige of Plato’s pellucid name help or hinder us here. 

It may be argued that, unless a man’s life is hopelessly incoherent, 
his interests, pursuits and ultimate ideals must act and react on each 
other. To strike one string is to arouse all the overtones of his 
chorded being. All his activities and ends must find their justifica- 
tion within the unity of his personality and their due place in the 
wholeness of any life that is life indeed. On the other hand, a man’s 
life is sometimes best unified by decisively cutting out or sublimating 
clashing claims and saying “ this one thing I do.” It is not the monk 
only who finds peace in renunciations. I remember being told by 
guest of Burne Jones how one morning, when the artist had run out 
of certain colours, he heaved a deep and melancholy sigh and said 
wearily, “ I must go out into the world to-day.” That is one expres 
sion of a concentrated if not consecrated devotion to art. A less 
pleasant example is that of Oscar Wilde, who being about to hand 
beggar a coin suddenly changed his mind and passed on murmuring 
‘* A vile profile !’? And was it he or another, who, on being asked in 
the witness box whether he considered a certain work to be immoral, 
answered “‘ It is worse; it is vulgar”? This attitude naturally pro 
vokes moral reprisal and the doctrine that it is only by moral stan 
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dards that art and everything else must be judged. But can such a 

test be upheld save by narrow moral fanaticism ? We know of 
bad art-—daub or doggerel—that reeks of moral uplift. And is there 
no great art that judged by purely moral standards would seem 
objectionable ? The esthetic attitude seems, then, warranted in 
daiming that art must somehow be largely independent of morality 
and should be judged in its own terms and by artistic canons drawn 
from its own essential spirit. Here the conflict becomes radical and 
obstinate. 

If morality continues to be regarded as a distinct, particular 
pursuit and an independent intrinsic good like art or science, then 
no solution is possible. We come to an absolute deadlock. In that 
impasse we must remain so long as we adopt the traditional triad of 
Beauty, Truth and Goodness, or Art, Knowledge and Morality, and 
give genuine sovereignty to each. That is precisely what we do when 
we say these three are equal sisters who never can be sundered with- 
out tears. This triad Mr de Selincourt decisively rejects. He will 
give to art and science all the independence they need ever claim. 
He is also prepared to make all the concessions which morality can 
reasonably demand. ‘‘ The non-moral standard need not, of course, 
claim to override the moral one; and . . . there is no need to deny 
that if pernicious moral effects can flow from works of art pronounced 
by it to be good, the moralist is from his own point of view perfectly 
entitled to impose his veto, and that in most connections his point of 
view, as that which we must adopt in ordering our lives, is the more 
important.”” But he cannot leave it at that and must add that “‘ the 
non-moral point of view is applicable, not only in conflict with the 
moral one, but always, and it, rather than the moral one, provides 
the real standards for our particular judgements on works of art and 
the real ground for our approval of art as such” (p. 21). These 
statements are not inconsistent or irreconcilable, unless we allow the 
artistic standards to trespass outside the sphere of art to lord it over 
the moral urgencies of life. 

Morality consists of doing things or bringing things about ; and an 
important difference between art and morality entails, as the author 
maintains, the distinctions of action and contemplation. Morality 
can thus be regarded as active and the other things to which it is 
telated as contemplations. Yet actions are directed towards ends 
which, if we are to avoid an infinite regress, must finally be things 
complete in themselves and cannot, therefore, look to further ends 
beyond themselves. It is this self-completeness that characterises 
most conclusively the contemplations and distinguishes them most 
definitively from actions. Morality as action cannot, that is to say, be 
a definite kind of thing like the contemplations to which it is directed. 
It has no specific nature of its own because as actions are very various 
it also must be very various. Morality derives its value from contem- 
Plations, and as contemplations are complete in themselves their 
value is intrinsic and not derived from morality. In other words, the 
value of action directed to the production of contemplations is instru- 
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mental to their values and is not derived from separate standands ¢ 
its own. Some theologians would accept this greedily if it we, 
transformed into the doctrine that morality depends on religion, ng 
religion on the morality which is instrumental to the religious life ¢ 
ultimate beatitude. Nevertheless, if action presupposes contemph. 
tions as its end, contemplations presuppose action as instrumental jy 
their own production. But contemplations can be of different king 
Each of these kinds is the source of its own value. There need bew 
one kind of contemplation with which action is specially conneeta 
or on which its value can be said exclusively to depend. The greaty 
indefiniteness of morality is thus off-set by its greater comprehensiy. 
ness. A double attitude is, therefore, adopted. ‘On the one hand, 
must maintain that morality is not something of a special kind whic 
can exist, or have value, by itself; just as pleasure must have, 
‘source ’ in the sense that it is not a definite kind of thing, butj 
always pleasure ‘in’ something, so the existence and value ¢ 
morality are conditioned by intrinsically valuable ends of conten 
plations ” and the value of these intrinsically valuable ends is ink 
pendent of the fact that morality promotes them (p. 116). On th 
other hand, however, these intrinsically valuable ends, like the soums 
of pleasure, are of many different kinds. Whatever they may consis 
of, they all require for their realisation activities which it is natunl 
to describe as moral. The important point to note here is that th 
moral judgment upon contemplations no less than upon the acs 
which produce them is derived from the contemplations themselves 
and that there are no separate moral standards in terms of which th 
contemplations can be appraised or condemned. 

Morality, then, is not in the same sense as art and knowledges 
good. It cannot, therefore, appear as the third persona in the trati: 
tional triad of beauty, truth and goodness. Morality is displaced by 
the author from this position, and its vacant place is taken by the 
intercourse of human beings with one another—in other words, frient- 
ship or love. He refers in this connection to G. E. Moore’s Principia 
Ethica, and might perhaps have risked a further but less satisfactory 
reference to McTaggart. Personal intercourse is, accordingly, oned 
the intrinsically valuable goods that must be regarded in terms of cor 
templations and related to morality in much the same way as art ani 
knowledge. It is not possible to argue that as in art we are morall 
bound to prefer beauty to ugliness, and as in science we are morall 
bound to prefer truth to falsehood, and as in personal intercoum 
there is a like duty to cultivate friendship or love, so there is a spetitl 
moral activity corresponding to these three in which we ought W 
prefer good to evil and outside which moral judgements have 
place. The alarmed moralist ought to be able to see that this is nd 
to dethrone morality but rather to declare and establish its compr 
hensiveness. ‘‘ We are not occupied with esthetic enjoyment for 
many hours of the day, with the pursuit of knowledge or the cultive 
tion of our personal relationships for so many more, and then wit 
morality for the remainder in periods varied to suit our individu 
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. Nor can we even take a moral holiday in the sense in which 
we can take holidays from our other activities and, indeed, must take 
them whenever we transfer our attention from one to the other, as 
we continually and inevitably do. It is clear that whatever holidays 
ye may take, whether from these contemplations or from anything 
ese, we remain subject to morality and can cease being so only in 
death or perhaps also in sleep ” (p. 128). In the Scripture phrase, 
There is no discharge from that war. The conflicts which we have been 











hegiie used to regard as conflicts between morality and the intrinsically 
rehensive valuable activities of art, science and personal intercourse, are conflicts 
e hand, between these intrinsic goods themselves. Morality is, consequently, 
ind which associated with that which is intrinsically best in the circumstances 
st have, % 25 as personal intercourse often has, the most urgent impact 





upon us. The core of the author’s conviction appears, in fact, to 







—— be that the moral life is no more (and no less) than the life of choosing 
f conten. Which instrinsically valuable activity of the new triad of art, know- 
Is is inde ledge and personal intercourse is to be pursued in practice and of 





pursuing the one which its choice declares to be the best in the circum- 
stances, having regard to our “ station and its duties.” In his con- 
cluding chapter he states unequivocally that while, as we have seen, 
the value of morality is dependent on the non-moral value of other 
things which exist independently of it, yet “‘ there should be no diffi- 









tha i : “nd i > di 
ey culty in supposing that it is essential to them all as soon as it is a 
emselves question of their impact on practice, that is to say, as soon as it 
which the becomes necessary to relate them to one another in the actual life of 





a person; and if it is in this sense the whole of life while they are 
only a fraction, it can hardly be subordinate to any of them ” (p. 278). 

This review gives but a bare and crude account of the book. 
To compress the work as I have tried to do, even when using so 
much of the author’s own language, is to do it an injustice. As 
presented at length in his own treatment, it is circled around with 
an armed retinue of qualifications and refinements which he who 
would enter the citadel must first pass. No mere synopsis or sum- 
mary can do this. There are very important features of the book 

















y om which I have not been able to find space to mention. Two chapters 
art ani Liberation” and “ Revelation” in which some of Art’s con- 
morally tributions to morality and knowledge are brought out deserve 
moralh extended notice. In the former appears an interesting commentary 
ercouf °" Aristotle’s much-handled doctrine of purgation which may be 
a speci compared and contrasted with the exposition, not here noticed, of 
wught t Ethel D. Puffer in her Psychology of Beauty. The elaborate chapters 





on c Goods,” ‘‘ Good ” and “ The Inter-relations of Goods ” further 
elucidate and fortify the main arguments. His theory of good is 
the double one of the idealist tradition that good is what satisfies 









om , ; 
fa and what is ordered, coherent, and rational. These two ideas are 
cultivg: °™plementary to one another. 

on. wil One question suggests itself. Is personal intercourse anything else 





in the last resort than a reduced term for a widened and deepened 
family and social intercourse and so for the “ family of God ”—the 
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were terrible moments of hesitation in the development of Christian oy I 
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Religion and the Modern State. By Christopher Dawson. (Catholic 


Book-a-Month Club.) London: Sheed and Ward, 1935— 1 

Pp 4 ae and Piu 

p. xxu + 154.—6s. net. Liberali 

THE great problem of the age for Mr Dawson is “ not to be found in § yr a gr 
the defects of our social and economic machinery, but rather in the J has an 
increasing pressure that this complicated mechanism exerts on the § wishes 
life of the individual.” Much of the unrest of our time he attributes J because 
to the revolt of life against this unnatural pressure. Communism § [nity i 
in Russia, National Socialism in Germany, and Capitalism and § tion by 
Liberal Democracy in Western Europe are really three forms of § world | 
the same thing, moving by different but converging paths towards § state is 
the mechanisation of human life and a social system which claims § {t js : 
the whole of man and sets itself up as the final end of human action. F recogni 
He maintains that Fascism, the spontaneous reaction of Westem only tr 
Society to the new post-war conditions, offers a genuine third alter spiritu: 
native as against individualistic Capitalism and communistic Social- J ephem 
ism. The latest totalitarian movement is a movement to place the gigolos 
State and the government of the State above party: as witness Ha 
N.R.A. in America and the attempt at a “ National Government” § arian’ 
in Britain. The new type of political authority in non-Liberal § of the 
States is the dictatorship not of a man but of a party. But Mr § forth 
Dawson points out that this new type of “ party ” is hierarchical § ism, « 
and based on authority, discipline and subordination. It resembles § ideolo 
a religious or military order. It combines the aristocratic principl § impor 
of government by a privileged élite with a democratic width in the § Yet h 
basis of selection. Yet all three forms of totalitarianism challenge § fied b 
the Church on its own ground, because each claims the whole of § Engle 
life. The author insists that the essential principle of the Totali- § the r 
tarian State was asserted by Liberalism before Fascism was ever heard F hood 
of—and refers to Rousseau and Hobbes—though surely it is doubtful F libers 
whether Liberal political philosophy would in any sense admit § socia 
Hobbes to be one of its exponents. This latent opposition betweet — on th 
the new state and the Christian religion reaches a climax in are 0 
clash with Communism, and particularly in the antithesis between — only 
the materialistic and the spiritual interpretations of history. or ec 
If the State has become too totalitarian it is because the average f ness, 


Christian has not been totalitarian enough. What, then, is to be 
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the attitude of the Christian to this evil? The author denies that 
any political or economic programme will be enough to put things 
iht. Humanity labours under a burden of inherited evil which 
it is powerless, of itself, to throw off. Man alone cannot change the 
ity of men into the city of God. The failure of a secular culture 
and a totalitarian society is that it is a closed system—closed above 
allito God. The Christian alternative is to stand open to God. The 
tme social function of religion is not to busy itself with political or 
economic reforms, but to save civilisation from itself by revealing 
tomen the true end of life and the true nature of reality. Mr Dawson 
adopts, in short, the Barthian standpoint that “‘ Theology and the 
(hurch are the natural frontiers of everything—even of the Totali- 
tarian State.” 

The Catholic ideals, as set out in the encyclicals of Leo XIII. 
and Pius XI., have far more affinity with Fascism than with either 
liberalism or Socialism. To both, the State is a functional organism 
ora graduated hierarchy of corporate groups. To both, the ruler 
has an independent authority, and it is not his duty to fulfil the 
wishes of the people. But, the author claims, Fascism is inadequate 
because it is a closed system, whereas Catholicism stands for Unity : 
Unity in the nation, by the Corporative State ; Unity in the civilisa- 
tion by the spiritual community of Christian peoples ; Unity in the 
world by the moral leadership of Christian civilisation. A Christian 
state is not marked by particular political or economic institutions. 
It is a State which recognises Christian ends; and, therefore, 
recognises its own limitations. And so the Catholic Church is the 
only true world society. His hope lies in a new vision of the eternal 
spiritual reality ‘“‘ which stands all the time looking down on our 
ephemeral activities like the snow mountains above the jazz and 
gigolos of a jerry-built hotel.” 

Having so often slain the dragons of humanism and humani- 
tarianism, Mr Dawson turns, in this book, to the third great product 
of the Renaissance spirit—secularism. The religion of the state is 
forthose who have no other. In so far as secularism implies material- 
ism, either in the Marxian sense of the economic controlling the 
ideological, or in the more extreme sense of complete denial of the 
importance of the spiritual, Mr Dawson’s argument holds good. 
Yet he fails to do justice to that mystical faith in democracy exempli- 
fied by the Master of Balliol, a belief that ‘‘ the poorest he that is in 
England hath a life to live as the richest he.” He fails to recognise 
the real affinity between the Protestant Christian idea of the priest- 
hood of all believers and the true democratic ideal. He will alienate 
liberals and democrats by this failure. He will further alienate 
socialists by his refusal to distinguish their creed from Liberalism, 
on the one hand, and from Communism, on the other. And there 
are many who will feel that, in spite of his lucid exposition, if the 
only path out of the wilderness is the path to Rome (either politically 
or ecclesiastically), they might, for their own part, prefer the wilder- 
hess. But his tilting at the political idols of efficiency and uniformity 
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will attract much sympathy. And this book should create greaty 
understanding at least of the Catholic standpoint. 


Davip TxHomsoy, 
HAWARDEN, CHESTER. 





Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals. (The Kamala Lectures of the 
Calcutta University.) By Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, K.CS], 
C.I.E., LL.D. Calcutta: University Press, 1985.—Pp. xxi + 
242.—4s. 6d. net. 


THE thesis of the author is that the moral ideals of Hindus as em. 
bodied and reflected in their sacred laws, customs and social condug} 
are not immutable and final, but evolutionary in their character, 
The term ‘“‘ Hindu” has baffled many a western scholar. Th 
diversity of beliefs and practices among those who are known » 
Hindus has appeared to them so great that they have confessed 
their inability to lay down any real test of Hinduism. The present 
writer obviously finds no such insurmountable barrier. Accordi 

to him, “‘ Hinduism represents not merely a set of beliefs, but als 
a definite social organisation. There is, perhaps, not much mor 
difficulty in defining Hindus or Hinduism than there is in defining 
Christians and Christianity. There are numberless sects among 
Christians, differing from each other in doctrine and practice; and 
even among the votaries of any particular sect all of them do not 
subscribe to all the articles of faith of that sect or conform to all its 
practices. Nevertheless, we are able to form some idea of Christianity 
as a whole. When western writers speak of Hinduism they have in 
mind the system of religion, philosophy, ethics and laws contained 
in Sanskrit scriptures, law-books and other sacred literature. Some 
writers have spoken of the laws and religion as Brahminical. That 
they were largely of Brahminical origin in the sense that most of 
the authors of the treatises were Brahmins admits of little doubt. 
But it would be a mistake to imagine that they were applicable 
only to the Brahmins and not to the other castes and classes, or that 
the latter were not influenced in their daily life and conduct by the 
beliefs, principles and the ideals contained in the literature. ... 
Notwithstanding the difficulties of framing a scientifically satis 
factory definition, we can form a more or less rough conception of 
Hinduism as ordinarily understood. It connotes among other 
things belief in the authority of the Vedas and other sacred writings 
of the ancient sages, in the immortality of the soul and in a futur 
life, in the existence of a Supreme God, in the theory of Karma 
and rebirth, in the worship of ancestors, in the social organisation 
represented by the four main castes, in the theory of the four stages 
of life and in the theory of the four Purusarthas or ends of human 
endeavour. For the purpose of the present course of lectures we 
may include under the term ‘ Hindus’ those who acknowledge the 
authority of the Vedas and other sacred literature in Sanskrit, o 
who have been influenced in their life and conduct by the rules, 
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principles, ideals and culture embodied in the ancient Sanskrit 
literature or in the Vernacular literature derived therefrom ” (pp. 8-4). 

In chapters II. to X. the author examines carefully various 
weial institutions and moral notions, such as are found in the 
“Dharma-Sastras.” The word ‘‘ Dharma” used in Hindu litera- 
ture has a comprehensive connotation and is practically co-extensive 
with the whole sphere of the duties of man—his nature, law, justice, 
virtue, merit, duty and morality. The foundations of Hindu Ethics 
or Dharma-Sastras were sought to be laid upon the firm rock of 
revelation, i.e. the Srutis or Vedas—which were taken to be eternal 
in character. 

A survey of the institutions like family, marriage, property, 
caste, slavery, and the function of women in the social organism 
and the theories of law and justice, duties and obligations, the 
doctrine of Karma in the successive stages of Hindu Social Structure 
reveal certain definite modifications and changes in those conceptions. 
Such divergences from the original laws should in fact be considered 
as “degenerations,”” as the final sanction of the laws is based on 
thir “originally revealed nature.” The author measures the 
changes on the scale of values and finds that “there has been a 
progress in ethical conceptions as a result of application of rational- 
im and humanitarianism.” Through processes evolutionary in 
character, humanity moves towards realisation of the supreme 
good. The Hindu Society is but a limb of the main organism. The 
thesis emphatically repudiates the finality of the sanction of 
“quthority and tradition ”—that the last word of wisdom is to be 
found in the system of the ancient writers or in revelation. The 
author maintains, however, that the moral culture of India has no 
mean share to contribute to the values which the modern world has 
attained to and is striving after. 

The materials of the book have been collected and arranged with 
great care, and interpreted with a deep insight. While viewing the 
changes of moral ideals from within, the stimulating effect of the 
impact of the Christian civilisation has been taken into account. 
The method of treatment is comparative; while analysing the 
drifts of the modern tendencies in morals of the Christians and the 
Hindus and the possibilities in future, the author cannot resist the 
temptation of giving some ‘‘ good advice” to the Hindu Society. 
“I should be disposed to regard the postponement of marriage 
beyond 25 for men and 21 for women as very undesirable.” ‘‘ The 
old Hindu Ideal of the woman as the maker of the home which 
considers the position of the wife and mother the most sacred and 
honourable in society is one which we cannot afford to abandon. 
It must be the ideal of female education in India to impress upon 
the minds of girls the exalted Hindu ideal of woman as wife and 
mother.” Pitfalls like these ought to have been avoided by an 
author who aims at presenting a scientific treatise. ; 


DIRENDRAMOHAN SEN. 
SANTINIKETAN, BENGAL, INDIA. 
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The Future Life: a New Interpretation of the Christian Doctrine 
By Frederick A. M. Spencer, D.D. London: Hamish Hamij, 
ton, 1985.—Pp. 820.—7s. 6d. net. 


SINCE this book came into his hands the reviewer has had the Oppor. 
tunity of gratifying a long-cherished desire to see Craigenpu 
the farm in the wilds of Dumfriesshire where Sartor Resartus wa 
written. The place is of interest also because of Emerson’s visit tj 
Carlyle there, and the beginning of their friendship. In his account 
of that visit Emerson says: ‘“‘We went out to walk over long 
hills, and looked at Criffel, then without his cap, and down jnty 
Wordsworth’s country. There we sat down and talked of th 
immortality of the soul. It was not Carlyle’s fault that we talked o 
that topic, for he had the natural disinclination of every nimbk 
spirit to bruise itself against walls, and did not like to place himse 
where no step can be taken. But he was honest and true, and 
cognisant of the subtle links that bind ages together, and saw hoy 
every event affects all the future. ‘ Christ died on the tree; that 
built Dunscore Kirk yonder; that brought you and me togethe, 
Time has only a relative existence.’ ” 

The subject of their talk has not ceased to engage men’s mink 
during the century that has passed since then, nor is it likely tod 
so as long as men think at all, and love and death confront on 
another in human experience. It is being discussed now from many 
points of view, including some which had hardly emerged a hundred 
years ago. 

Dr Spencer gives a comprehensive survey of the doctrine of 
future life, but the main interest and value of his book will be found 
in its repudiation of the idea of everlasting punishment, which ha 
so long been associated with that doctrine and had such a banefil 
effect on the mind of Christendom. Those of us who remember the 
kind of preaching that used to be so common, with its emphasis 
on hell fire as the destiny of the vast majority of mankind, wil 
readily welcome a book which gives a truer interpretation of 
the mind of Christ, and states so clearly the grounds on which that 
interpretation is based. The other doctrines of Christianity ar 
undergoing a similar process of reinterpretation; but in no cas 
will the new interpretation afford such a sense of relief to vast 
numbers of sensitive souls, and remove such a stumbling block to 
Christian faith, as in the case of the doctrine of a future life. Th 
revolt against the idea of everlasting punishment began with the 
conviction of its inconsistency with the teaching of Jesus on the 
Fatherhood of God. How, it was asked, could the Father of al 
men consign to eternal torment any of his children for offences 
however great ? How could He do so and remain the Example 
compassion that men ought to follow in their conduct one with 
another? A step forward was gained when it was found that the 
Greek word akivos does not necessarily mean everlasting, but is 
applicable to any period of time, long or short. But, according 
Dr Spencer, the complete justification for the rejection of the ide 
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of everlasting punishment has come through the discovery, due to 
modern criticism of the New Testament, that this idea was super- 
imposed on early Christianity and was no real part of it. It had 
originated in Jewish apocalypse at a time of cruel persecution, and 
had been adopted by the Christian Church in the experience of a 
imilar trial. Almost frantic under the sense of intolerable wrong, 
ad of the hopelessness of redress in this world, the Church found 
gme satisfaction in the anticipation of a future state of things-in 
ghich the persecutors should pay the full penalty of their crimes. 
Thus the thought finds expression in the Gospels, in the book of 
Revelation and in other parts of the New Testament that were 
taking shape during that time of desperate suffering. Yet, natural 
as it was, it belongs to a different plane from the authentic teaching 
of the Master; it is a ‘‘ discoloration,” an interpolation, the in- 
tusion of a foreign element into the Gospel of love and mercy. 
“To proclaim, almost in the same breath that compassionate help- 
fulness is the fundamental moral virtue, and that God will subject 
to agelong torments or annihilation in the fires of hell those who 
have neglected to practice this virtue, is to utter a monstrous in- 
congruity. An artistic critic would profess to ,distinguish the 
splotches with which an interfering dauber has attempted to touch 
up the masterpiece of a great painter. A literary critic would claim 
to separate out the vulgar phrases inserted by an illiterate versifier 
into the manuscript of a sublime poem. How much more shall we, 
who have learnt of Christ, and been illumined by the Holy Spirit, 
detect the maledictions which a distracted Judaism has interspersed 
upon the pages of the Gospel of the love of God, the love that is in 
of and shall be in His children, the love that endureth all things ! ” 
p. 128). 

It is sad to reflect that the doctrine of everlasting punishment, 
which was the by-product of a particular crisis in the early history 
of the Church, was retained as part of the general creed of Christen- 
dom. Even if by that time anyone had thought it worth while to 
question its right to be there, it was too firmly supported by Scriptural 
authority to be dislodged, and it had its obvious use as a means of 
frightening the sinful and unrepentant, though such use has, perhaps, 
been more apparent than real, and has to be set over against the 
great and increasing number of people whom it has alienated from 
the Christian faith. 

We have so far assumed that Jesus was uninfluenced by the 
teaching of Jewish apocalypse in this respect, and that he was in no 
way responsible for giving currency to its doctrine of everlasting 
punishment. But it may be that he used its language at moments 
when his resentment was roused by the callous treatment of those 
with whom he specially identified himself. If he did so, and if his 
use of such language implies a real belief in everlasting punishment, 
then, as in the case of many another great teacher of the past, we 
shall have to distinguish between what is of permanent and universal 
value in his message, and what belongs merely to his time and has 
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now been outgrown. It is, however, more likely that he used sug, 
language in the way of parable so habitual to him. The ut 
about the sheep and the goats (Matthew xxv. 81 ff.), which Dr Spenog 
evidently had in mind when writing the passage which I have quote 
from his book, is most likely to be taken in this figurative sense, rathe 
than as a literal description of what is to happen hereafter; and 
understood in this way, it is the most impressive commendatig, 
ever given to acts of kindness and love, and the most tremendoy 
indictment of man’s inhumanity to man. 

I have indicated the clearing of the notion of eternal punishmen 
from the Christian doctrine of a future life as Dr Spencer’s chi¢ §: 
contribution to the discussion of the subject. But his treatment of 
it in its other aspects is interesting, and is illustrated by quotations 
from the various authorities concerned. In the chapter on “ Psychio 
Communications ” he summarises very well what is being said from 
that point of view, without committing himself definitely to eithe 
side of the argument. His belief in a future life appears to depend, 
more than that of most modernist thinkers, on the ‘‘ empty tomb’ 
and the bodily resurrection of Jesus ; but it will be agreed that th 
spiritual companionship of Christ is the best stimulus we have t 
all that is immortal in us, and to dissatisfaction with any philosophy 
which would limit our outlook to this world. His conclusion js; 
“* God will be all in all, in such wise that we and everything thatis 
valuable in our world will survive. The cosmic process is one ¢ 
growing life and love and spirit, the growth of the children of Goi 


in the being of God, growth through temporal good to eternal ani 
absolute perfection” (p. 316). 


J. M. ConneLL. 
LEWES, SUSSEX. 





Where is Thy Sting? By R. Knight. London: Author-Partne 
Press, 1985.—Pp. 189.—5s. net. 


Tuis book is short and exceedingly condensed. It seems to: be th 
ripe fruit of a mind long steeped in philosophy and esoteric lor, 


The writer’s ostensible object is to inform and encourage in the fae § indivi 


of death, as we gather both from the title and from the dedication, 
** To those about to die.” But he has made it an occasion to outlim 
a metaphysic and a Weltanschauung. 

Essentially his theory is idealistic, with a tendency to pan-psychisn, 
combined with assertion of the permanence of the individual psyche, 
more Platonis. Incidentally, he lashes out at science—at Darwinism 
especially. He argues forcibly for personal pre-existence from th 
phenomena of embryonic growth and post-natal development. Th 
baby’s taking notice “irresistibly suggests an agent recovering tht 
use of once familiar instruments.” This agent he identifies with th 
subliminal self, ascribing to it immortality. Though he subjects tt 
diagnosis of psycho-analysis to not unmerited ridicule, he is hopelil 
of psychology because of its doctrine of the “‘ super-ego.” “ Psyche, 
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ie declares, “‘ will dominate all scientific thought within a genera- 
‘ion.” He also has a good word for Einstein, and one for Arthur 
thomson, and one even for Mr Julian Huxley. 

Much is made of the contrast between centrifugal and centripetal 

ies, differentiation and integration, katabolism and anabolism, 
yhich he associates respectively with the intellectual and the intuitive 
functions of the mind. He connects this distinction with his theory 
ofsex, which he regards as of the nature of sin. ‘‘ Man dies because 
ie procreates,”” he declares with italic emphasis, supporting this with 
a unusual exegesis of St Paul’s dictum that “‘ the wages of the sin 
sdeath,”” and with another of the statement in Genesis, “‘ Male and 
fmale created He them,” i.e. that humanity was originally 
androgynous. The Fall, he maintains, was pre-eminently the 
dichotomising of the sexes, and Redemption will be their unification, 
supporting this with allusions to Clement of Alexandria, Egyptian 
nystery-cult, and Henri Bergson. 

He writes attractively concerning the stages of life after death, 
more critically indeed than the thorough-going spiritualist and 
yithout the detailed definitiveness of the professed theosophist, yet 
ingeneral agreement with both. He scoffs at the alleged messages 
from great men of the past, but accepts the communications of many 
ofthe “ newly dead ” as quite genuine. ‘“‘ The evidence that confutes 
the one authenticates the other.” As for the so-called “ guides ” of 
professional mediums, ‘“‘ they are intelligent but not particularly 
9; they not infrequently talk nonsense.” They are below rather 
than above the ordinary human level; anyhow, they do not tell us 
anything very important, such as the cure for cancer. Souls, he 
believes, drift away from earthly conditions, and lovers draw closer 
and closer to one another, even unto a “ complete identity ” that 
does not exclude distinction. ‘‘ Nothing less can satisfy that deepest 
ofall passions, the natural love of man and woman.”’ But eventually 
most souls, reverting to the infantile condition, are reincarnated. 

This leads him to more venturesome speculations, concerning the 
goal of this world-process and the initiation of a new one. He makes 
a weird conjecture about some who, thrown out by “ passionate 
individuation ’’ from the stream of progress, being risen but not 
ascended, pass the intervening cosmic night “in a grim nirvana of 
their own.” But there is hope that they may fare better in the 
hext manwantara or creation. 

Some of Mr Knight’s allegorising interpretations of Biblical 
}Passages appear forced ; for instance, that on Christ’s observation 
on the man born blind, in John ix., where he equates “‘ the works of 
God” with karma. One may remark that a change in the punctua- 
tion facilitates a more reasonable translation. And his comment 
on the aspersion on the Son of Man of gluttony and wine-bibbing is 
not happy. Moreover, the concluding chapter, on “‘ Christianity ”’, is 
very wide of the mark. It suggests a doubt whether he has ever 
realised what Christianity means in respect of prayer and experience 
of salvation. 
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And yet there is at least a presumption that the Ancient Wisdoy§ ti sub} 
of the East, in spite of its manifold fantastic and monstrous gy; summarily 
contains a substantial core of truth. For how could a wh,pmlerences 
spurious enlightenment have for so many centuries directed th The pr 
wandering and solaced the perplexed ? Perhaps the coming scien 
will verify some portions of it, and the coming theology will shoy 
that these portions are not incompatible with the vital essence of thy 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God and of the Incarnation. 


FREDERICK A. M. SPENcgy, 
Great RO.LiRicat, Oxon. 





Jesus Christ and Primitive Need: A Missionary Study in the Christig 
Message. Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1934. By Chats 


Pelham Groves, B.A., B.D. London: The Epworth Prey f; 
1934.—Pp. 260.—6s. net. 


Mr Groves is Tutor at Kingsmead and Selly Oak Colleges, Birmin. 
ham. For thirteen years he was a missionary in south-easten 
Nigeria, and for eight years he has been engaged in training missin § 
aries for their tasks. He, therefore, brings to his presentation of the 
thesis that Christianity has a relevant message for peoples in a back 
ward stage of mental and moral development first-hand experienc, 
fortified by the necessity of reflection and synthetic treatment for tle 
purposes of practical teaching. Possibly, it will strike some that th 
claim that “ the Christian Church, as the custodian of the Christin 
message, has the inescapable duty of carrying this message to evey§ 
group of mankind ” cannot be substantiated by experience gather 
from Africa alone. This will be accepted by Christian propagandist, 
in theory, though the process of implementing the claim does nd 
keep pace with such energy of statement, but the proof that suchs 
policy is possible in Africa does not vindicate the claim that this sam 
method will meet the case of those peoples who are inheritors oft 
different tradition. The exclusive claim made in the name of Jesu 
Christ, that in His name alone is salvation, meets with energetit 
protest from Buddhists, Confucians and Mohammedans ; to this 
protest the need and response of Nigerian natives do not presentig M¢ 
valid answer, It is true that evidence other than that gathered fro 
personal contact with Africans is given, but such a statement giv 
testimony that the missionary rather than the scientific motive} 
most prominent in this study. 

The first, and by far the longer, part of this book is devoted tos 
survey of the problems presented by the Christian event as histoy 
and in experience. Modern teaching concerning the written test 
mony in the New Testament is set forth with a wealth of authoritatin§ * 
quotation in support of the positions taken. The discussion is cot 
ducted with understanding and most of the conclusions reached el 
be accepted. Yet so much other literature dealing specifically wil 
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these subjects is available that all this could have been treated more 
qmmarily. The many quotations could have been spared and 
ferences given to the authorities by means of footnotes. 
The problem of experience looms largely in this part of the book. 
lis validity is emphasised, though just what that validity is does not 
. For the individual, experience is a real means of contact 
yith the Christian fact, and when that experience is shared with 
ithers it receives confirmation. Yet this does not invest it with 
miversal authority. The only authority it has is for the individual 
himself; it is his own and he is directly aware of it. A twofold 
problem presents itself here ; how far personal experience can claim 
to determine the true interpretation of the Christian fact, and then 
whether imperfect experience with its constant need of growth, even 
ifthere is no actual growth, can be made the test of a religion with 
wiversal appeal? Experience has value as a secondary element in 
the Christian religion, but Jesus Christ is the ultimate test. Experience 
isvalid when it refers to Him as first, last, and all that is between 
these. The argument from experience may prove too much or too 
little: too much when it makes each individual an authority, too 
little when it regards the most vociferous assertion as the strongest 
agument. Collective experience, also, may have a _ repressive 
influence. To set up a standard which goes beyond individual experi- 


.B ace may manifest itself merely as a new kind of experience that can 


be easily resolved into its individual elements, and generally to the 
multitude the weaker apprehensions of fact will seem the better. 
Professor L. W. Grensted has called attention recently to an aspect 
of this problem that deserves more consideration than generally it 
secures. Is the fact of Christ final reality, or is that reality something 
inconstant process of determination ? Do we proceed towards what 
has been declared, or is spiritual life an adventure in which surrender 
and guidance are sure, but not the goal ? 

The second Part has for its subject ‘‘ A Characterisation of Simple 
Folk,” and here there is gathered the most valuable contribution that 
the author makes to the study of primitive peoples and their needs. 
He describes those of backward culture as living in a world of three 
dimensions ; they “ are aware of an urge forward in the life struggle, 


sp *Teaching outwards in the life of the group, and a looking beyond to 


the world of the unseen.” The social life is more prominent than the 
individual. Some of the customs described are rooted in fear. Under 
Present circumstances they are beneficent, though cruel. The 


sf Puberty tests, for instance, weed out the unfit. ‘ From the tribal 


point of view these results are not to be regretted ; the elimination 
of individuals unfit to bear the burden in the life of the tribe is to be 
desired.” It is hardly necessary to state that this does not register 


if the conviction of the author. In religion there is a definite intuition 


ofa supreme God. The legend of the delayed messenger has currency 
m Nigeria, In this case the dog delayed while carrying the message 
of life, thus the frog with the message of death arrived first. But 
God is not blamed. He chose the fastest messenger to take the 
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message of life. This is not proof that the African has any ge 
a God of love. Yet “ may we not infer that Africans long to bel 
that God is something like that? That, even if they have y 
travelled so far, they are at least wistfully gazing in that direction’ 

The theories of M. Lévy-Bruhl, based upon the assertion thy 
“‘ Primitives see with the same eyes as we do; they do not pengeiv: 
with the same mind,” are examined at length, and controyerted, 
The conclusion reached is: “There is then, at bottom, not, 
‘ primitive ’ and a ‘ civilised’ mentality, but just the human 
rational in part and emotional in part, found everywhere.” [oy 
and worship are the needs of people in Africa, as elsewhere. 

The third Part deals with the relevance of the Christian 
to the need of simple people, and more especially with the Christian 
ideal of manhood and with missionary methods of approach. Mr 
Gandhi’s plea for the restraint of missionary effort is repudiated, }f 
there is no assurance of the transcendent significance of Jesus Christ, 
then to take the Christian message to other peoples is “ an im 
tinence that cannot lightly be excused.” But if this assurance 
obtains, then sharing becomes a necessity. a} 

There are valuable Appendices on some objections to a historical 
basis for Christianity, and cases that illustrate the universal respa 
to Christ. g 

This is a worthy contribution to a vital subject. Seeing thi 
a definite attempt to vindicate missionary work amongst peoy 
low culture, there is a fitness in its dealing at length with W 
Christianity is, and with the manner in which its message is mad 
real to thought and in conduct. But it does seem that a m@ 
valuable contribution to modern studies would have been ma 
the author had dealt more fully with the facts with which it 
experience in Africa had made him familiar. The earlier and fil 
portion of his book is for the most part an appeal to authorities; @ 
his own subject he has won the right to speak as an authority,| | 
information that it was in his power to give would have evome 
interest and have been of permanent value. 

J. C. Man 


Sarnt Ives, Hunts. 











